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365 days a year, AT&T raises its quality. 
On January Ist, we lowered something. 


The real genius 
of AT&T's Worldwide 
Intelligent Network 

is giving you~ 
more and more for 
less and less. 


On January Ist, AT&T lowered 
long distance daytime prices 6.4%, 
and we reduced evening, night, and 
weekend prices. We also reduced 
prices on many business services 
Including AT&T 800 Service, AT&T 
MEGACOM™ and AT&T WATS 

This is the sixth time AT&I 
has lowered long distance prices 
since 1984...overall more than 35% 
(based on direct-dial, state-to 
state calls) 

But the real story is what we 
do for you every day 

We're expanding what is 
already the world's largest digital 
network, to give you sound clarity 
that seems right next door, and we 
give business the most error-free 
data transmission in the business 

Every day, AT&T gets your calls 
through twice as fast as anyone else, 
and virtually every one of those 
calls goes through on the first try. 
Try that on any other network 

We're reaching further to bring 
your world closer. 
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The right choice. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Andrew Lloyd Webber brings 54 
his smash Phantom to Broadway 

The British composer of Evita and Cats has his biggest hit yet in 
Phantom, which opens Jan. 26 after an all-time-record advance 
sale. With his shows playing from Budapest to Tokyo, Lloyd 
Webber, 39, presides over a musical empire that brings him 

more than $1 million a month (though not always critical accep- 
tance) and is making him a superstar. See SHOW BUSINESS. 





NATION: Is this a wimp? George Bush 16 
brawls with critics at an lowa debate 

Under fire for his role in Iranscam, the Vice President proves he 
is a candidate of rough-and-tumble as well as résumé. » It’s “Fat 
Boy” vs. “The Dirty Digger” as Ted Kennedy lands a sneak 
punch on Rupert Murdoch. » An FBI agent describes five years 
undercover in the Mafia. » Why is Al Haig running for Presi- 
dent? To prove, in part, “I’m not the ogre people thought.” 


BUSINESS: A stock dive givesimpetus 44 
to a call for sweeping market reforms 

In a case of remarkably appropriate timing, a presidential com- 
mission recommends bold regulatory action to prevent a recur- 
rence of Black Monday just as the Dow Jones industrial average 
falls more than 140 points, its second worst day since the crash. 

> On world currency markets, the dollar moves in a startling 

new direction: upward. » GM wows ’em at the Waldorf. 
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Latin drug lords rages Pennsylvania’s Monon- making a mysterious Livermore laboratory is 

7 > : Rr 64 Religion 
on.» Israeliexpulsions gahela River cuts off comeback, striking rocked by charges that 
spark new riots.» Mos- drinking water supplies down children and lab scientists have mis- 65 Books 
cow looks for the Af- and threatenscommu- _ confounding unwary led the President on 71 Milestones 
ghanistan exit nities along the Ohio. parents and doctors Star Wars weaponry 73 People 
69 70 74 76 
Video Cinema Living Essay 
After a bleak year of Burt Reynolds and Looking for an exotic One makes us smile, 
layoffs, dissension and Molly Ringwald try for vacation spot? Try a but the menace of the 
adisappearing anchor, comebacks, but only package tourtotheSo-  othercastsa chill. A 
CBS News is suddenly Daffy Duck is back in cialist Republic of Viet confident society cher- Cover: 
on the offensive once style. » Moviegoers Nam, now leaving from _ ishes its eccentrics but Photograph by 
again. chafe at the $7 ticket San Francisco. is wary of its weirdos Albert Watson 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


klahoma! My Fair Lady. Fun- 

ny Girl. Follies. Almost every- 
one loves a Broadway musical, 
and TIME is no exception; over the 
years we have featured these and 
a dozen other productions and 
their creators and stars on our 
cover. This week we are at it 
again, with a profile of British 
Composer Andrew Lloyd Web- 
ber, whose The Phantom of the 
Opera opens later this month to 
the largest advance-ticket sales in 
Broadway history. “Phantom is 
more than a show,” says Senior 


= cade, though, such sentimentality 
= had given way to a more hard- 
© edged style. In a 1960 cover article 
on Alan Jay Lerner and Freder- 
ick Loewe (Brigadoon, My Fair 
Lady, Camelot), we approvingly 
likened the best of Lerner’s lyrics 
to “expertly cut glass.” 

Lloyd Webber's pioneering 
smash hit Jesus Christ Superstar 
wedded the manic energy of rock 
‘n’ roll to the musical theater, and 
appeared on our cover in 1971. 
Associate Editor Michael Walsh, 
who wrote this week’s profile, met 
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Editor Christopher Porterfield, Broadway blockbusters: My Fair Lady and Ps Lloyd Webber in 1984 and has 
who edited the story. “Like Lloyd seen him frequently since. “A lot 
Webber himself, it’s an international phenomenon. We set out of people say that he’s very cold and brusque,” notes Walsh, 
to find the secret behind all this excitement.” “but I’ve never known that side of him. He’s extremely enthusi- 


TIME has posed that question about many runaway hitsand _ astic when talking about musical things.” That passion bubbled 
hitmakers over the years. We asked it of Lyricist Oscar Ham- over at one point during Walsh’s interviews for this story. 
merstein, who appeared on our cover in 1947, when he and his “Lloyd Webber sat down at the piano and started playing songs 
partner, Composer Richard Rodgers, had five shows, including from his new show,” Walsh recalls. “Pretty soon we were mak- 
their musicals Oklahoma! and Allegro, playing on Broadway. ing up words and music to a Rodgers and Hammerstein-type 
(For all his popularity, Hammerstein had a yearly income of song. When he’s unbuttoned like that, he can be very conge- 
$500,000—roughly half of Lloyd Webber’s present monthly _ nial.” Now shat must have been entertainment. 
royalties.) We wrote then that Hammerstein’s words “carry a 


gentle insight and a sentimental catch in the throat to millions ‘ 
of people who are only dimly aware of his name.”’ Within a de- a 














Atotally new view of the oldest continent: 


That’s how native Australian Harry Butler describes this new _ color panoramas. “‘Ruetz;” Butler writes in his Introduction, 
book by the creator of Eye on America and Scottish Symphony. “has come as close as anyone can to exposing Australia’s 
From vital cities to the vast Outback, all the F Wy inl \ essential character.” With 61 color illustrations, 
drama Down Under is captured in eye-filling i It 2G 0 } _ including 5 panoramic foldouts. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY MICHAEL RUETZ * INTRODUCTION BY HARRY BUTLER 


For further information about our fine books, please write 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY BOOKS/LITTLE, BROWN 
PO. Box 902, Dept. AN, 200 West Street, Waltham, Mass. 02254 












4x4 of the Year. 


Jeep Cherokee has just made 
4x4 history. For the second time in 
four years, Jeep Cherokee has been 
named 4-Wheel & Off-Road maga- 
zine’s “4x4 of the Year”’ It’s a feat no 


other vehicle has ever accomplished. 


And it’s a title that doesn’t come 
easily to anyone. 

From an impressive field that 
included Ford, Chevrolet, and 
Toyota among others, the magazine 
chose Jeep Cherokee the best all- 
around 4x4 of the year. And as they 


explain it, “This isn’t domestic versus 


import. This isn’t pickup versus 
sport/utility. This is quarter-mile 
times, horsepower to weight, and 





torque, it’s by far the most powerful 
engine in Cherokee’s class. And not 
surprisingly, we made quick work of 
winning the quarter-mile accelera- 
tion test. 

But beyond Cherokee’s engine 
is a lot more that sets this vehicle 
apart. Like a choice of two or four 


doors. A choice of two shift-on-the-fly 


four-wheel drive systems. And room 
for five adults. 

Go over Cherokee’s advantages 
and it’s easy to see why it is 4-Wheel & 
Off-Road magazine's “4x4 of the Year” 
again. Because in Cherokee, we've 


found the winning combination. 
The combination you'll find 
only ina Jeep. 


Jeep is a registered trademark of Jeep Corporation 





Jeep Cherokee Laredo 2-Door 
For further information, call 
toll-free: 1-800-] EEP-EAGLE. 


Buckle up for safety 





Jeep Cherokee 
4-Wheel & Off-Road 4x4 of the Year 


day after day of off-road driving?’ 
If any single thing won the day 
for Jeep, it was Cherokee’s optional 


Jeep 


4.0 litre 6-cylinder engine. With 177 
horsepower and 224 foot-pounds of 





Man of the Year 


To the Editors 
Thanks for your fascinating article on 
Mikhail Gorbachev. I wholeheartedly ap- 
plaud TIME’s courage in naming him 
[MAN OF THE YEAR, Jan. 4]. One thing 
remains certain: we must coexist with our 
fellow superpower. To regard the Soviet 
Union as an “evil empire” serves abso- 
lutely no rational purpose whatsoever 
Paul W. Koch 
Nashua, N.H. 


In spite of the seeming charisma of 
Mikhail Gorbachev and his charming 
wife Raisa, let us never forget that they 
represent one of the most ruthless, cruel 
and uncompassionate dictatorships that 
our planet has ever known 

(The Rev.) Reuben E. Kile 
Edgerton, Wis 


Gorbachev is not the Man of the Year 
but, more correctly, the Manipulator of 
the Year. I believe he speaks double-talk 

Barbara Ann Capizzi 
Winston-Salem, N.C 


TIME’s title should have read “Man of 
the Year to Fear!” 

Joe Sluka 

Jersey City, N.J 


What would you do without _ 








Yes to your Man of the Year selection 
But the presidential forge of 1988 had bet- 
ter shape a man for America who can 
match the mettle of Gorbachev 

Bill LaPlante 
Worcester, Mass 


This is an insult to millions of people 
who suffer daily in Eastern Europe and 
Asia. A few handshakes and smiles can- 
not serve to camouflage the brutality of 
the Soviet regime 
Stephan L. Roth 

Colchester, Ill 





Your selection of Gorbachev gives the 
Kremlin added insurance that its p.r. effort 
with glasnost and perestroika is working 
despite the lack of any concrete changes in 
its domestic or foreign policies 

David J. Swope 
Canton, Ohio 


Mikhail Gorbachev for ’87—it is no 
surprise. You picked Adolf Hitler for 38 

Carol Golly 

Anaheim, Calif. 


For you to put on your cover as Man of 
the Year the head of a slave state is a dis- 
honor to the dedicated people who have de- 
voted their lives to the cause of freedom 

Joe W. Smith 
Tulsa 





Image of Starvation 
Your cover photograph illustrating 
the story on Ethiopia’s famine [WORLD, 
Dec. 21] was obviously staged. How could 
a mother with such a healthy breast have 
a starving child? 
Bill Griffin 
Gadsden, Ala 
The picture was taken at a hospital in 
Wukro, Ethiopia. According to medical 
authorities, the size of the breasts is of no 
significance. What matters is the amount 
and quality of the milk 
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’87 in Pictures 


Your photo-essay of the year in re- 
view [IMAGES, Dec. 28] neglected to men- 
tion the death of one of the century’s 
greatest actresses, Geraldine Page. She re- 
mained a vital contributor to the art form, 
appearing in a Broadway production to 
the very end of her life. 

Steve Walker 
Kansas City 


I was surprised you did not include 
Jazz Musician Buddy Rich. He was un- 
doubtedly the inspiration and idol of ev- 
ery drummer who had ever seen him per- 
form. Few have surpassed Rich in 
creativity, speed or even the brashness of | 
his sometimes abrasive personality. His | 
passing is truly a loss to the music world 

Craig Miller 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Rudolf Hess certainly does not merit 
an adieu, nor should he be included 
among the other notables who died dur- 
ing the past year. 

Phil Bisselle 
Canton, N_Y. 


You should not have shown yet an- 
other photograph of the already much 
overexposed Jessica Hahn. We have all 
seen enough of her. 

George V. Hlinko 
Valley Stream, N.Y. 





Horseplay 


You quote President Reagan [IM- 
AGES, Dec. 28] as saying “There is noth- 
ing better for the inside of a man than the 
outside of a horse.” This quote bears a 
striking resemblance to a remark made 
by the California educator and prep 
school founder Sherman Thacher: 
“There’s something about the outside of a 
horse that’s good for the inside of a boy.” 

Carolyn Birnbaum 
Corona del Mar, Calif. 


The quote is nearly identical to a re- 
mark by Dr. Cary Grayson, President 
Woodrow Wilson’s personal physician: 
“The outside of a horse is good for the in- 
side of a man.” 

Henry M. Lerner 
Newton, Mass. 


Ronald Reagan did not say it first. A 
calendar I have shows a picture of a horse 
with that quote. Lord Palmerston said it. 

Patty Hutton, age 9 

Ellicott City, Md. 

Everyone is right. The origin of the saying 

is unknown. It is one of the President's fa- 
vorite expressions. 





Bishops and Condoms 


The U.S. Roman Catholic bishops’ 
document condoning condom education 
[RELIGION, Dec. 28] thwarts the sanc- 


tions that the church has imposed on im- 
moral behavior. In effect, the bishops are 
saying, If you insist on sinning, sin safely. 
With this as a precedent, the bishops will 
next proclaim, Abortion is wrong, but if 
you plan to have one, for God’s sake, go to 
a good hospital. 
George J. Beichl 
Philadelphia 


John Cardinal O’Connor of New 
York City called the bishops’ decision a 
“grave mistake.” He should remember 
that failure to educate the public on the 
use of condoms to avoid AIDS is a monu- 
mental mistake that will condemn many 
of the uninformed to their graves. Shades 
of the Dark Ages. 

Clarence K. Williamson 
Oxford, Ohio 








Cohabiting Couples 

Your report linking premarital co- 
habitation and subsequent marital stabil- 
ity [WORLD, Dec. 21] contains two errors. 
In the study I did with Ann Klimas Blanc 
and David Bloom, we found that couples 
who lived together prior to marriage had 
divorce rates not 80% as high as but 80% 
higher than those of couples who had not 
done so. Second, the conclusion that you 
draw from our study is precisely that 
which we said should not be drawn. Our 
results indicate that cohabitation per se 
| does not cause higher divorce rates. Rath- 
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Stainmaster carpet?’ 


You could go to great lengths to keep 
ugly spills off your carpets. 

Or you could simply get Du Pont 
Certified Stainmaster™ carpet. 

Then, you can handle most common 
household spills with soap and water. 

Even if they’ve sat for hours. 

And that'll leave you leaping for joy. 
Instead of other things. 
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Undue process 


First the good news: There is a 1988 Federal budget. 

Now the bad news: We've read the budget—fine print and all—and 
it leaves much to be desired. 

We've also read about how the budget was arrived at, and it's this 
process we really take exception to. The process, of course, involves 
reconciling the House and Senate versions of a budget bill before it 
can be passed and sent on to the President. The reconciliation process 
should produce a budget that deals with revenue and expenditures. It 
should not be a subterfuge that allows legislators to achieve their own 
narrow objectives—which otherwise would fail if the normal legislative 
process were followed. So, what's wrong with what Congress did? 

Well, in a year when Congress had a clear imperative to pass a 
budget that would serve to raise new revenues, control spending, and 
cut the deficit, what do we find instead? Let's look at just a few 
examples—from a very large number—of what was included in the bill: 

@ A special allocation of millions of dollars to educate children in a 
foreign country. 

@ Provisions aimed at a specific newspaper publisher. 

© Use of the budget process to make foreign policy. 

Because of the implications for the legislative process, each of 
these examples is troubling. The last, for instance, imposes double 
taxation on companies that do business in South Africa and flies in the 
face of our government's established foreign policy. In fact, just over a 
year ago, when Congress passed the Anti-Apartheid Act of 1986, it 
decided against denying tax credits to companies doing business in 
South Africa. 

This time, however, without hearings, the House-Senate confer- 
ees inserted the provision in the budget during a midnight trade-off. 

This, of course, isn't how we should be making our fiscal policy— 
or our foreign policy. If the public is to have confidence in its elected 
officials, Congress must play by the rules. Those rules call for appropri- 
ate hearings by appropriate committees before a bill can be voted 
on—openly and in the public interest. 

What should then emerge, after months of deliberation by our two 
legislative bodies, are policies based upon enlightened action by our 
elected officials. Unfortunately, that isn't what the American public got 
from the 1988 budget bill. 

Let's remember that midnight judgeships were condemned more 
than a century ago. Midnight pork barreling for political aims should be 
condemned equally today. 


Mobil 


©1988 Mobil Corporation 





Letters 


er, those who live together premaritally 
are simply less committed to traditional 
institutions and more committed to indi- 
vidualism than those who do not. These 
factors are also associated with a greater 
inclination to divorce. 





Neil G. Bennett 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn 


Gay Protest 

As the national president of Digni- 
ty/USA, an organization for gay and les- 
bian Catholics, I must protest your deci- 
sion to ignore the largest gathering of 
people in Washington since the civil 
rights marches of the 1960s and the 
antiwar rallies of the °70s. 

The lives, loves and very existence of 
gay and lesbian people cannot be denied. 
Gay and lesbian people are a vibrant, 
strengthening part of the fabric of this 
country. Our gentle spirit has been tried 
by your refusal to recognize us. We all 
hope that TIME will consider correcting 
this grievous error. 

Jim Bussen 
Washington 


I would think that a rally of more than 
half a million gay men, lesbians and their 
friends on Washington's Mall this past 
October would warrant at least a small | 
picture in your photographic review of the 
year. People traveled from all over the 
country to be at this event and to support 
the fight for funding for AIDS and equal 
rights for gay people and to mourn the 





loss of those among us who have died 
from the disease. 

Lee T. Gange 

Boston 


Eye-Popping Justice 
The award of $10.5 million to 82- 
year-old Mae Roberts, who lost vision in 
an eye while opening a soda bottle [ECON- 
OMY & BUSINESS, Dec. 21], points up the 
ridiculous heights our legal system has 
reached. Lawyers are the greatest robbers 
of our age. It is no wonder insurance pre- 

miums have soared. 

Stanford Smith 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


The lawyers and jurors in this case 
were the winners in our hospital’s “Ab- 
surd Lawsuit of the Month” contest. An 
ophthalmologist facetiously asked, “If the 
sight in one eye is worth $10.5 million, 
should I perhaps charge $21 million for a 
cataract operation that saves the sight in 
two eyes?” 

Jeffrey T. Henneberger, M.D. 
El Paso 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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WHAT IF YOUR 
NAME IS GARNER 





JACK GARNER, GOLF PRO 


AND YOU’VE NEVER 
WON AN EMMY? 


A career of award-winning television who can help meet all of his investment mutual fund—which best meets his needs. 
nows and blockbuster movies has its needs with smart solutions. Through his As a Dean Witter client, you can 
swards. Fans want your autograph,and Account Executive, Jack has access to the expect the same special treatment 
wvestment firms want your money. expert advice of our market analysts and So call a Dean Witter Account 

But James Garner's brother, Jack, the resources of our entire firm. Executive today, or stop by one of our 
1vests with a firm where the spotlight Right now, one of Jack’s financial offices. Even if you've never had your own 
1ines on him goals is planning for his retirement. So, television show, at Dean Witter, you'll 

Dean Witter. from a wide range of products and services, always get a great reception 

Like every Dean Witter client, Jack we helped him select a combination of After all, you're somebody at 
as his own personal Account Executive investments— including a Dean Witter Dean Witter. 


Youre somebody at Dean Witter. 


A member of the Fy 
Sears Financial Network |# 


DEAN WITTER 





THE CAR | 
THAT SPARKED A | 
MULTINATIONAL | 
INDUSTRY OF HIGH 
PERFOR 


2 MANCE — 
IMPERSONATORS. 














It was 1977 America wait- 


ed on gas lines. The auto in- 
dustry seized the marketing 
opportunity and quickly shift- 
ed from gas-guzzlers to gas 
misers. The diesel was held out 
as the wave of the future. 
Defying conventional wisdom, 
BMW introduced yet another 
in along and significant line of 
high-performance sports se- 
dans: the 320i. 

Since then, the diesel 
has diminished to a minuscule 
part of the market. BMW has 
brought the sports sedan to its 
highest state of evolution 
with the 325i. 

And a new industry has 
emerged. Imitation BMWS. 








Some estimate the num- 


ber to be as high as 500,000 
copies a year. Cars tempting to 
the uninitiated perhaps, but to 
those who've driven the gen- 


uine article they remain unrea- 


sonable facsimiles. 

That's because the 325i 
originates not with a market- 
Tayeme)e) ele atelaiavaeeim i itarshe (se 
do that dates back seven 
decades. One stating that ex- 
itfele)(ellarelava es a(e)sanrelpeceelale 
brilliant engineering are the 
only things that make an ex- 
pensive car worth the money. 

It comes with a vitality 
derived from“as sweet an en- 
gine as BMW ever built” (Car 
and Driver magazine). 


“BMW does not condone exceeding posted speed ierets 


© 1987 BMW of North Amenca. bx 


And an agility derived 
from the most grueling auto- 
motive environment in the 
world: the autobahns and Alps 
of Bavaria. Where the rush 
hour takes place at 120 mph* 

And on the 325i, lux- 
ury doesn't take a back seat. 
Even the rear headrests 
are swathed in supple leather. 

For aprestigious step-up 
from the hordes of pretenders 
into the most authentic and 
fully evolved of European 
sports sedans, test drive the 
car created by the company 
that invented the cat- ¢ >, 
egory. At your near- | we } 
est BMW dealer \ 

THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 


The BMW trademark and logo are regstered 
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GET A 
RADIANT 
SOUTHERN 
EXPOSURE 


pest fulSouth 1988 


YEAR LONG! 


ander throughout 
the South’s most 
picturesque coun- 


trysides, month by month. 
THE BEAUTIFUL SOUTH 
1988 wall calendar is a first 
from Southern Living® mag- 
azine. Glorious full-color 
photography captures 
“poetic”? visions of our 
Southland on luxurious, 
heavy paper...with ample 
space for recording daily 
events. The ideal calendar 
for 1988. Also ideal as holi- 
day gifts. 

Call toll free 1-800-633-4910 

In Alabama 1-800-292-4868 


XMOOr 
Onsmigo 


P.O. Box 2463 
Birmingham, AL 35201 


































Editor Wiggins’ weekly looks after community interests in uncertain times 








American Scene 


In Maine: A Town and Its Paper 


Ss ome years back, James Russell Wig- 
gins, editor of the Ellsworth American 
in Maine, wanted to prove to readers how 
pitifully slow was the U.S. Postal Service. 
So he proposed a race: he sent letters toa 
nearby village, one through the Postal 
Service and others by oxcart, canoe and 
bicycle. At the pedals was a local celebri- 
ty, Writer E.B. White. The Postal Service 
lost every race, and Wiggins gloated on 
the front page 

That was big news. Big news else- 
where, though, often doesn’t seem quite so 
pressing in Ellsworth. The October stock- 
market crash got one sentence last fall; the 
blueberry industry, a mainstay of the re- 


| gion, got a five-part series. But nothing is 


read more closely than the court page, a 
list of everyone caught speeding or driving 
tipsy or lobstering without a license. “I 
want to see if any of my buddies are in 
there,” says Carmen Griffin, a waitress at 
the Pineland Diner on Main Street. It may 
be a yawn in Portland, Me., but in Ells- 
worth, it’s front-page news when there’s a 
bumper crop of scallops or the cops seize a 
pet snake (the headline: POLICE PUT PER- 
MITLESS PET PYTHON IN PEN). 

When Editor Wiggins, 84, wanted to 
tell his readers, many of whom live by and 
from the sea, what was happening in the 
America’s Cup race, the weekly sent a re- 
porter to Australia, The story was relayed 
by satellite to Washington, wired to an 
Ellsworth bank and then walked across 
Main Street by the bank’s vice president. 

That’s how things have always been 
done in Ellsworth, one neighbor counting 
on another. Ellsworth is the shire town of 
Hancock County, some two-thirds up the 





Maine coast, and gateway to the summer 
resorts of Bar Harbor. For more than 200 
years, the town has hugged the Union Riv- 
er, which spills out into Union River Bay 
and eventually the bold Atlantic. The town 
was named for Oliver Ellsworth, an early 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Folks 
here are friendly. They can’t help them- 
selves. But Down Easters draw a line be- 
tween outsiders—‘‘people from away”— 
and locals. You can be born in Hancock 
County and still not be judged a local if 
your parents were “from away.” They say, 
“A catcan have her kittens in the oven and 
call them biscuits. Doesn't make it so.” 
Ellsworth has reason to be wary of | 
outsiders, who come here seeking tran- | 
quillity and disturb what tranquillity 
there is. They clog streets, drive up land 
prices and bring with them some anxi- 
eties they hoped to escape. And they talk 
funny. Not since the fire of 1933 swept 
down Main Street, consuming 130 build- 
ings, has the character of the town and 
the region been so threatened. “We're 
getting a little class,” says Victoria Smal- 
lidge, owner of the Pineland Diner, who 
moved here in 1970. Call it what you 
will, some locals are uneasy about a diner 
that offers a wine list and tenderloin with 
béarnaise sauce but holds mashed pota- 
toes and meat loaf in contempt. Ameri- 
can reporters discuss stories that straddle 
two worlds: a log-sawing contest in 
Brooklin, Me., and drug-awareness week 
at nearby Bucksport High. These days 
lawyers and real estate agents seem to 
outnumber clergymen and clam diggers. 
Even the lilting Down East accent, once 
spoken as if it were passing over a dip 
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1988 The Levy Restaurants 








Levy Pestaunanta 


The bulb went on 
when our chef 
had a bright idea. 


He was inspired to serve bread and 
butter like you've never had it before. 
\ buttery bulb of roasted elephant 
garlic nesUled next to a crusty 
baguette that begs to be cracked open. 


Authentically French. 
Authentically Bistro. 


From everything that goes on the 
table. And around it. Like wood-burn- 
ing oven-roasted chicken, old-world 
pine floors, murals inspired by 
Matisse, hints of copper and paper- 
white tablecloths. Everything stamped 
with uniqueness. Comfortably casual, 
vet while apron sophisticated. 


That's what sets Bistro 110 apart 
from the crowd, A distinctiveness and 
commitment to quality that is the 
hallmark of all The Levy Restaurants. 
Restaurants that set the pace for a 
new tradition in food, service and 
ambience. 


So when the bulb goes on your Lable 
al Bistro 110, we hope you enjoy our 
chef's small stroke of genius. 





CHICAGO 

Spiaggia - 980 N. Michigan Avenue + 280-2750 

Cafe Spiaggia - 980 \. Michigan Avenue 
280-2764 
Splaggia Private Dining and Conference Center 
980 N. Michigan Avenue * 280-3300 

Bistro 110+ 110 E. Pearson Street + 266-3110 

The Chestnut Street Grill - Water Tower Place 
280-2720 


Randall's RibHouse - 41 E. Superior at Wabash 
280-2790 
Hillary's - Water Tower Place «280-2710 
Benchers Fish House - Sears Tower - 993-0096 
City Tavern «33 W. Monroe Street + 280-2740 
The Rehearsal Room At The Goodman Theatre 
200 5. Columbus Drive + 443-3820 
D. B. Kaplan's Delicatessen Water Tower Place 
280-2700 
Mrs. Levy's Delicatessen > Sears ‘lower 
993-0530 
Dos Hermanos Mexican Restaurante & Cantina 
Water Tower Place + 280-2780 
Sears Tower + 993-0527 
The Great State Fare + State of Ilinois Center 
280-3315 
Katernity + Water Tower Place + 280-2730 
Eadie's Kitchen & Market + Sears Tower 
993-0493 
Antonio's Pizza > Sears Tower + 993-0533 
Chef's Express + Sears Tower + 842-2433 
Cafe Chicago + Sears Tower + 993-0536 
Terry's Old Fashioned Doughnuts + Sears Tower 
993-0820 
The Great Midwestern Ice Cream Co. 
Sears Tower + 876-0632 
Ravinia Festival Dining * Highland Park, Hlinois 
432-7550 
Wrigley Field Dining - 1060 W. Addison Street 
549-7820 
White Sox Super Suite Catering « Comiskey Park 
624-6268 
PITTSBURGH 
The Carlton « One Mellon Bank Center 
(412) 391-4099 
Eadie’s Kitchen * One Mellon Bank Center 
(412) 391-3993 
Eadie's Market - One Mellon Bank Center 
(412) 391-3993 
OPENING SOON 
200 E. Chestaut «Spring 1988 
900 N. Michigan: Summer 1988 
Pleasure Island 
at Walt Disney World Resort 
Orlando, Florida 


Portobello Yacht Club - Fal! 1988 
The Fireworks Factory + Fall 1988 


We Levy Pestanarta 


Chicago, Ilinois 
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American Scene 





on a backwoods road, is losing its curls. 

The American began publishing in 
1850. There were 5,000 townspeople then, 
and the paper’s slogan was “Americans 
can govern America without the help of 
foppish influence.” There are now just 
over 5,000 souls in Ellsworth, and they 
still bristle at outsiders’ arriving in Peu- 
geots with ideas for their town. But 
change is certain. Some city officials say 
the population may double in five years. 
Many fear the region is losing its identity. 
It is the American that is helping to pre- 
serve that identity, holding itself up as a 
mirror of community interests, passions 
and humor in uncertain times. “It’s the 
one continuity we have in our lives, be- 
sides the seasons,” says Jack Raymond, a 
reader from Bar Harbor. 

Wiggins and the American seem an 
unlikely pair. He never went to college and 
didn’t take over the American until late in 
life. Before that he was executive editor of 
the Washington Posr, then U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations. A great-grand- 
father, he holds eight honorary degrees, 
reads up to five books a week and recites 
Chaucer from memory. He belts out in- 
cendiary editorials, writes a sometimes 
syrupy nature poem and, until recently, 
had a paper route. He hasn't drawn a sala- 
ry in two decades. The former Ambassa- 
dor still holds public office—of a sort. He’s 
Brooklin’s appointed fence viewer. He is 
supposed to settle boundary disputes, but 
none ever arise. Wiggins is a robust man 
with snow white hair, eyebrows that arch 
in incredulity and strong hands beginning 
to gnarl like briar. In his spare time, he 
strolls his saltwater farm on Carlton Cove 
or sails the Amity, his sloop. “I picked the 
name out of the air,” he says. “I threatened 
to name it Lolita, an old man’s darling, but 
my wife didn’t care for that.” 

“J. Russell? He’s an American origi- 
nal,” says Ellsworth’s city manager, Her- 
bert Gilsdorf. “For this place and this 
time, it’s probably the best fit between a 
newspaper and a community I've ever 
seen, and I don’t have any reason to blow 
the guy’s horn ‘cause he’s harpooned mea 
couple of times.” Folks are proud of the 
American, and why not? It may be the fin- 
est—albeit quirkiest—weekly in the na- 
tion. “It’s a real good pay-pa,” says Don 
Walls as he lowers a 100-lb. crate of lob- 
sters from a wharf in Southwest Harbor: 
the American ran a photograph of Walls’ 
six-year-old son Travis, winner of the 
fishing derby. “Meant a lot to me and the 
boy,” he says. 


ome think Wiggins is a curmudgeon. 
He grabs onto every subject like a pit 
bull. He’s been railing against the lottery 
for years. “It’s a fraud on the public,” he 
steams. Maybe. but he hasn't even won 


| over his personal secretary, Rose Lee Car- 


lisle, who buys five dollars’ worth of lot- 
tery lickets every week. When the Maine 
legislature amended the state constitu- 
tion, Wiggins wrote an editorial saying 


the change was “as clumsily executed as a 


| couple of friends of mine—Frank and 





double heart-bypass by a band of butchers 
wielding a chain saw.” 

“Like that one, did you?” he asks. 
Some folks say he’s too liberal. Wiggins 
laughs: “My children and grandchildren 
are always telling me what a reactionary 
old bastard I am.” He enjoys citing the 
saying that a newspaper should “comfort 
the afflicted and afflict the comfortable.” 
But Wiggins can be a softy too. His report- 
ers remember his weeping when a Christ- 
mas caroler from a home for wayward 
boys put his arms around him. Then there 
is the Wiggins who laughs until he tears. 
He passes on the latest story from his 
friend and sailing partner, Walter—Cron- 
kite, that is. Greeting visitors to his 1802 
Federal house are life-size cutout figures 
of Frank and Ed, the yokels from the Bar- 
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Smallidge in her diner: Béarnaise, anyone? 
tles & Jaymes ad. “I want you to meet a 


Ed,” he tells an unwary visitor. He admits 
to two vices, Scotch old-fashioneds and 
raspberry sherbet. After he wrote a col- 
umn about the scarcity of the latter, mer- 
chants started stocking it. 

On his farm, Wiggins walks among his 
mallard ducks, chickens, geese and a Nor- 
folk terrier named Red that once belonged 
to the late White. The elders among the 
geese—Arthur, the old gander, and Jeze- 
bel, the goose—are often featured in Wig- 
gin’s Aesop-like bimonthly column. Once 
a “mover and a shaker,” he steered the 
Washington Post's coverage of every crisis 
from the Berlin Wall to the Viet Nam War. 
No more. “You can’t flatter yourself in the 
belief that you can leverage the world from 
the perimeter of Ellsworth, Me.,” he says. 
“But I enjoy rural life a lot better than I do 
big cities. I’m at home in this environ- 
ment.”’ Happiness, he says, is an old age 
shared with Ben Franklin’s three faithful 
friends: “an old wife, an old dog and ready 
money.” —By Ted Gup 
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Bonus for TIME readers: 25% off the retail price 

Thanks to the efforts of 100 of the world’s one day in this enormous and secretive 
best photojournalists, Americans get a country, seen through the lenses of photo- 
chance to actually see the Soviet Union... graphers who know how to get at the truth. 
the exquisite beauty of the Urals...the harsh And, fora limited time, you can receive A 
cold and darkness of Siberia...the polyglot DAY IN THE LIFE OF THE SOVIET UNION 
faces of diverse peoples trying to coexist for more than 25% OFF the retail price. That 
within a closed society in the throes of means for our readers, just $29.95—you save 
change. $10.00! Get one for yourself and a friend. 

A DAY IN THE LIFE OF THE SOVIET Hardbound and oversize, with 240 pages of 
UNION is an amazing visual record of just photos, it’s a great gift idea. Order today. 


ation witt 


ORDER BY PHONE! CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-852-5200 
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DON’T FORGET 
TO CHECK 
YOUR LABEL 





Your TIME address label contains 
very valuable information—your sub- 
scription expiration date. It's a great 
way to remember to renew, before 
you're caught unaware by an interrup- 
tion in service. 

And it's fast and easy to renew when 
you use TIME's convenient toll-free 
number: 


1-800-541-1000 
(in Illinois 1-800-972-8302) 


So don't take a chance on missing out 
on any of TIME's colorful and authori- 
tative coverage of the nation, the 
world, and life in the '80s—look at 
your label, and renew early! 





Cream or Liquid 


The Better Way 
To Get Rid Of Gray 


Youthair® Hair Dressing gradually 
Changes gray hair to natural looking 
youthful color within 3 short weeks. 
Grooms and conditions as it works 
with no unpleasant odor. Guaranteed. 


Majestic Drug Co. inc -1983. Bronx New York 10454 











Once again the world is flat. 


NewsQuest from TIME turns this week’s world 
into a lively computer challenge. 


NewsQuest is a learning tool = 44m 
that’s as fresh as this week's é 4S 


headlines. This stimulat- /) f ¢ 
ing game challenges stu- 4. ts 
dents to a hands-on i 
encounter with current oR 
events. t. 
Here’s how it i “uy 
works. Each week j y 
teachers are ik 


mailed a com- 

puter disk with 
questions based on the 
current issue of TIME. The 

answers are clues to a larger puz- 

zle. And since the game is based on 
TIME stories, NewsQuest promotes read- 
ing, research and study skills. 








dents shouldn’t have all the fun. 


THE WEEKLY COMPUTER CHALLENGE 





NewsQuest disks 
can be ordered in 
IBM® or Apple® for- 
mats. They're easy to 
copy, so a single subscrip- 
tion can be used by an 
entire class. The program 
includes school scholarships 
and an in-school honor roll to 
reward the best at the quest. 
For more information, call 
1-800-523-8727. (In Pennsyl- 
vania, call 1-800-637-8509) We'll 
send teachers all the information 
needed to sign up. And don’t be 
surprised if you end up playing 
NewsQuest yourself. After all, stu- 
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Its covered. 


(No ifs, ands or #*¥#) 





Conquest TSi, imported for Chrysler Colt, imported for Dodge and Plymouth Colt Wagon, imported for Dodge and Plymouth 











Take care of normal upkeep, 
and we'll take care of the rest. 
For 3 years or 36,000 miles. 


Every bolt. Every nut. Everything. Covered by one of the most 
comprehensive warranties you can get. Three years or 36,000 
miles of bumper to bumper protection. Plus, three years or 50,000 
miles of powertrain protection. And five years, unlimited mileage 
of outer body rust-through coverage. All with no deductible. On 
every 1988 Japanese-built car and truck imported for Chrysler, 
Plymouth and Dodge. You take care of routine maintenance, 
adjustments and wear items. And leave the rest to us. Be sure to 
see your dealer for complete details on this limited warranty and 
its restrictions. 

The new 3/36 bumper to bumper warranty. Our quality’s 
guaranteed. Down to the last nut and bolt. 


ab. 9/0pr BUMPER 
A hed 00 ot 
Dodge ® s. G/U BUMPER 


It’s all the Japanese you need to @ you need to know. 


BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY. 











Colt Vista, imported for Dodge and Plymouth 


Ram 50, imported for Dodge Raider, imported for Dodge 
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Bush Bites Back 


After tangling with Dole, he aggressively dodges Iranscam 


His first four campaign days 

of 1988 were all George 

Bush needed to turn the Re- 

publican race into a blood 

sport. Beginning in Wash- 
ington with an artful response to the 
taunts of his principal rival, Bob Dole, 
and climaxing with a brawling, take-me- 
on-if-you-dare performance at a Des 
Moines debate, Bush appeared to have 
whipped his wimp image. But the Vice 
President may need all the moxie he can 
muster, since he suddenly found himself 
bushwhacked over an issue he hoped had 
been forgotten: his role in the Iran-contra 
scandal. The fusillade of what-did-he- 
really-know charges came mainly from 
the press, but it was Alexander Haig who 
put them in sharp political focus when he 
asked during the debate, “If you can’t an- 
swer your friends, what in heaven’s name 
is going to happen next November if you 
are our standard-bearer?” 


Moments later Bush turned on Haig 
with the kind of ferocity that once gave 
Dole a reputation as a political hatchet 
man. “Let me turn it around—what did you 
tell Nixon during Watergate?” the Vice 
President jabbed, referring to Haig’s service 
in the White House bunker during the final 
days. The constricting format of the debate 
soon forced the Republican contenders to 
move on to far less electric issues. But the 
image lingered: Bush lashing out 

And so, in the final month before the 
1988 voting actually begins, Bush has 
clearly become the dominant—indeed, 
virtually the only—issue of the Republi- 
can campaign. That is fine with Dole, 
who wisecracked his way through the de- 
bate and tried to cement his image as a 
just-folks neighbor from Kansas. He felt 
no political need to further provoke Bush; 


| his sardonic jabs earlier in the week had 


been enough to move the race toward a 
two-man showdown. 





Gone now is the pretense that the 
G.O.P. combatants will abide by Ronald 
Reagan’s cherished Eleventh Command- 
ment: “Thou shalt not speak ill of fellow 
Republicans.” With Iranscam taking 
some of the air out of his heir-apparent 
appeal, Bush must continue to prove that 
he can be a candidate of rough-and-tum- 
ble as well as résumé. Dole’s efforts to pro- 
ject smiling serenity never last long; his 
style is attack, and sarcasm his weapon 
As a result, the race has become a some- 
times angry clash of personalities 

Although Bush polls better nation- | 
wide, Dole is leading in Iowa. A TIME poll 
of probable Feb. 8 Iowa caucus attendees, 
conducted last week, puts Dole ahead of | 
Bush 40% to 30%, even though Bush leads 
Dole 49% to 24% nationwide among 
those likely to vote Republican. Bush 
handily tops Dole nationwide on the ques- 
tion of who has more experience and who 
would be good in an international crisis, 
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| 


but Dole gets higher marks for showing 
strong leadership. For the moment, the 
other four Republicans in the race are re- 
duced to praying for a double knockout 
In Iowa, none has more than 6% 

The revived debate over Bush's 
knowledge of the Iran deal challenges the 
central thesis of his campaign: his loyal 
service as Reagan's “co-pilot.” For more 
than a year, Bush has clung to the classic 
Reagan defense: ignorance. The Vice 
President has insisted that although he 
supported the arms sales, it was only in 
late 1986, afler the story had broken pub- 
licly, that he learned they were little more 
than a sordid attempt to trade for hos- 
tages, and that profits were diverted to 
help the Nicaraguan contras. Bush was 
left relatively unscarred by both the Tow- 
er commission and the reports of the con- 
gressional committees, which portrayed 
him as a bit player. It was not a heroic im- 
age for the Vice President, but it provided 
a degree of political safety 

That defense was undermined last 
week when a story in the Washington 
Post (reprinted on Page One of the Des 
Moines Register) challenged the plausibil- 
ity of Bush’s denials. There were no dra- 
matic revelations, just an elaboration of 
the circumstantial evidence that Bush was 
at too many meetings not to have sensed 
what was really happening. The fire 
storm caught Bush’s top aides by surprise 
“He’s saying the same things Reagan 
said,” argued one adviser. “Why shouldn't 
people believe him?” 

That captures the inherent weakness 
| of Bush’s position. Unlike anyone else in 
the Iran-contra affair, the Vice President 
is bucking for a promotion. His problems 
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are not based on legal culpability, al- 
though he will provide sworn testimony to 
the staff of Independent Counsel Law- 
rence Walsh early this week. The issues in 
Bush’s case are judgment and veracity. If 
he was as close to the President as he 
claims, why did he not recognize the 
warning signs (evident in the notes of his 
own meetings) of what was clearly an 
arms-for-hostages deal? As the proud au- 
thor of the Administration's tough anti- 
terrorism policy, how could he have let 
the President be led into violating a cen- 
tral tenet of that policy, a refusal to make 
deals with hostage takers? Even his 
claimed ignorance is a pallid excuse, since 
it suggests, as Haig put it in an earlier de- 
bate, that Bush was not the plane’s co- 
pilot, but merely “back in economy class.” 

The day before the Iowa debate 


Bush’s staff persuaded him to face the 






Who is your first choice as the 5 
Republican presidental candidate? = 
(Asked of likely Republican voters) - 


Nationally In lowa 
Bush 49% 30% 
Dole 24% 40% 


From telephone polls taken for TIME from Jan. 3 to 7 by 
Yankelovich Clancy Shulman. The national survey includes 
424 likely Repu voters. The separate lowa survey 
includes 394 Republicans who say they are ly to attend 
caucuses. The sampling error is plus or minus 5% 











A two-man showdown: the Vice President is 
cornered by reporters in lowa, while Dole 
hones his sarcastic jabs in New Hampshire 


press in an impromptu news conference 
The scene conveyed as much as the eva- 
sive answers: Bush cornered by a knot of 
reporters, undeterred by the almost arctic 
temperatures. For 15 minutes he chal- 
lenged the premise of many questions and 
repeatedly pleaded a failure to remember 
He staunchly refused to discuss what ad- 
vice he had given the President, although 
he has portrayed himself at times as a sol- 
id supporter of the arms-to-Iran fiasco | 
and at other times as a man who ex- 
pressed some private reservations 


ole, who campaigned most of the 

week in New Hampshire, was by 

contrast the happy warrior. Every 

stop provided him with a new op- 
portunity to needle Bush. Nothing too 
sharp, of course, because Dole knows he 
must be careful about his own image. “We 
don’t want any of that hatchet stuff,” he 
says with a not-quite-disarming smile. Still 
Dole remains incorrigible. Even his blan- 
dest remarks about the Vice President have 
an edge. “George Bush and I have a lot in 
common,” Dole said. Pause. “We're about 
the same height.” Even when Dole claims 
that Bush is a friend, he cannot resist add- 
ing, “the last time I checked.” 

The Kansas Senator's stump speech is 
an artful example of invective by indirec- 
tion. Dole frequently boasts, “I can work 
with the Congress.” (In contrast to guess 
who?) “I helped save the Social Security 
system in 1983." (Where was Bush?) “I 
played a leading role in cutting taxes in 
1981.” (Bush was on the sidelines.) “I've 
got a record, not a résumé.” (Point made.) 

But Bush was acting like a candidate 
whose New Year's resolution was never to 
turn the other cheek. “I'm not sure that 
being in Congress all your life is part of 
the answer,” Bush said in Washington. “I 
think it may be part of the problem.” His 
message to Dole: “So tell him to get off my 
back. He’s just begun to see the Silkworms 
coming across his bow.” 

The Vice President launched a sneaky 
missile in the debate when he challenged 
his rivals to release their tax returns. Dole 
was the target; Bush aides estimate he and 
his wife Elizabeth had combined 1986 in- 
comes of close to $600,000. If true, this fig- 
ure might undercut Dole’s pleas to lowa 
voters to regard him as “one of us.” 

Far more potent, though, is the con- 
troversy over Bush’s Iran-contra role. It 
provides a rare window on how the Vice 
President performs when he is close to the 
Oval Office. Before the debate, a few Bush 
strategists were arguing with little success 
that the Vice President should offer a pub- 
lic apology. The failure of any Republican 
to press the issue during the Friday night 
debate renewed hopes that he might ride 
out the storm. But if Bush is the nominee 
it is an issue the Democrats are sure to re- 
vive in the fall By Walter Shapiro. 
Reported by David Beckwith with Bush and 
Hays Gorey with Dole 
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The Budget’s Hidden Horrors 





How Congress tucked special goodies into its Christmas pie 


ongressman Charles Wilson, a tall 
Texas Democrat with a signature 
swagger, carried a grudge against the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency. In Pakistan in 
1986, the agency had refused to fly Wil- 
son’s companion, a former Miss U.S.A.- 


World, to a town near the Afghan border | 


where the Congressman was to inspect the 
progress of the guerrilla war. Just before 
Christmas, Wilson took revenge. An influ- 
ential member of a Defense Appropria- 
tions subcommittee, he tucked a provision 
into a spending bill that stripped DIA of two 
planes, and he eliminated the agency’s ex- 
emption from Pentagon staff cuts. 

Wilson's sleight of hand escaped the no- 
tice of most members of Congress, as well as 
of President Reagan, who signed it into law. 
And no wonder: the legislation that includ- 
ed the provision was 2,100 pages long, and it 
lumped together 13 appropriations bills 
that should have been passed individually. 
In one gargantuan gulp, the omnibus bill 
amounted to $603.9 billion, or nearly two- 
thirds of the total funding for Federal Gov- 
ernment operations in fiscal 1988. 

Patched together in a furious week of 
back-room conferences between House 
and Senate subcommittees, the bill passed 
both chambers in the wee hours of Dec. 22. 
Few members even saw a copy of the legis- 
lation. “This blind voting is a sad com- 
mentary on the world’s greatest delibera- 
tive body,” lamented Republican Senator 
Malcolm Wallop of Wyoming. In the 
weeks since, as reporters, lobbyists and 
more than 200 budget analysts in the exec- 
utive branch have dug into the budget pie, 
a number of surprises have come popping 


Johnston: a share of $16.5 million for Tulane; 
Inouye: funds for Paris “refugees” 








out. Complained Budget Director James 
Miller: “Some are the kinds of things you'd 
be ashamed to tell your mama about.” 
Among the more questionable items: 


ers onto funding legislation, thus avoiding 


> A cleverly crafted provision requiring | 


the Government to buy $10 million worth 
of sunflower oil, courtesy of Democratic 


Senator Quentin Burdick of North Dako- | 


ta. Budget cutters had defeated an earlier | 


measure, but a new version of the sun- 
flower subsidy program lay hidden in the 
bill’s fertile soil. 
> An award of $16.5 million to New Or- 
leans’ Tulane University and Xavier Uni- 
versity, a 2,200-student black school, to 
advise the Defense Department on how to 
dispose of hazardous waste. The Pentagon 
had never asked for the advice, but Sena- 
tor J. Bennett Johnston, a Louisiana 
Democrat, found time to stuff the chest- 
nuts into the pork roast for his own con- 
stituents. Xavier's share of the grant, 
about $7 million over two years, is its larg- 
est contract ever. 
> An antitrust clause that forbids the 
Federal Communications Commission 
from allowing Media Mogul Rupert Mur- 
doch to keep the New York Post and Bos- 
ton Herald as well as television stations in 
each city 
> An increase in the speed limit to 65 
m.p.h. on many local highways, bypassing 
concerns about safety. 
> An $8 million grant to North African 
Jews in France to build a_ parochial 
school promoted by a campaign contribu- 
tor of Democratic Senator Daniel Inouye 
of Hawaii 

Congress is notorious for tacking rid- 


iilustration for TIME by Gary Haligren 








public hearings and committee debate. 
But 1986 and 1987 were the first years 
since 1950 in which not a single appropri- 
ations measure reached the President’s 
desk. The result this time was the behe- 
moth bill, passed helter-skelter nearly 
three months into the new fiscal year, that 
offered keen-eyed Congressmen irresist- 
ible opportunities for skulduggery. 

Budget experts attribute the mess 
partly to the 1985 Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings law, which set up a system of auto- 
matic cuts if total spending rises above 
deficit targets. “Gramm-Rudman now as- 
sures that everything will take place at the 
last second on the last day,” says Demo- 
cratic Congressman David Obey of Wis- 
consin. In fact, ten of the 13 appropria- 
tions bills had been ready to go to 
conference before Dec. 22. But congres- 
sional leaders delayed forwarding them to 
President Reagan for fear they would 
have no control over cuts once the bills 
were signed into law, should Gramm- 
Rudman take effect. They waited until a 
compromise over taxes and spending was 
hammered out between the Administra- 
tion and Congress during four weeks of 
“budget summit” talks. The result, a $76 
billion tax hike and spending-cut mea- 
sure, whittled the deficit down to legal 
levels and passed both houses along with 
the huge funding bill. 





: n the final week, as members pressed to 
get home before Christmas, a feverish 
panic gripped Capitol Hill. It was a scene 
no civics textbook would dare describe. 
In back rooms, miniconferences worked 
nearly around the clock to reconcile dif- 
ferences between House and Senate ver- 
sions of the budget. Millions of dollars 
were traded back and forth, sometimes 
with only two influential legislators in at- 


No waiver for Murdoch; and DIA Nemesis An- 
nelise lischenko, former Miss U.S.A.-World 
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tendance. Hardly anyone knew what col- 
leagues across the hall were doing. Ex- 
haustion set in. “The typical day was 17 or 
18 hours, while I was trying to make deci- 
sions on multi-hundred-million-dollar 
projects,” said Senator Johnston, who pre- 
sided at four conferences underway in dif- 
ferent parts of the Capitol. “I have never 
wanted a recess so much in my life.” 

Congressman Obey held sway over two 
simultaneous conferences: one on foreign 
aid, where some 150 differences remained 
to be settled between Senate and House 
versions of the bill, and a second on labor 
and health that dealt with up to 400 mat- 
ters in dispute. One of the items he agreed 
to was Inouye’s pet project for the Sephar- 
dic Jews. “It was a lousy $8 million,” ex- 
plained Obey, who at the same time was 
negotiating with the Hawaiian over an $8 
billion credit-refinancing item. Inouye said 
last week that he pushed for the money be- 
cause the French government refused to 
fully fund the religious school. 

While Inouye’s project was approved 
in committee, the anti-Murdoch provision 
that slipped into the catchall spending bill 
was an end run engineered by Senator 
Edward Kennedy and Senator Ernest 
Hollings, who had tried unsuccessfully to 
pass a similar measure last summer. On 
Dec. 15, Hollings and three other mem- 
bers of Congress met in a miniconference. 
“We were going through thousands of 
items,” recalled Republican Congress- 
man Harold Rogers of Kentucky. “The 
Murdoch thing was a real speck in the 
wind. Hollings said something to the ef- 
fect that ‘this is not a change of policy.’ I 
did not understand that it took away the 
FCC’s waiver powers. This took place over 
a ten-second period of time.” Since there 
was no dispute, the matter was not even 
raised in the full conference. 


hile there may be no more pork this 

year than in the past, what there is 
comes at a time when the nation can least 
afford it and efforts to reduce the deficit 
have faltered. “The American public now 
wants more spending on things like 
health and education, doesn’t want to pay 
more taxes, and it wants a balanced bud- 
get,” says Rudolph Penner, a former Con- 
gressional Budget Office director. But 
with recent pressures to clamp down on 
spending for popular new programs, 
members of Congress have little to boast 
about besides whatever bit of bacon they 
can bring home to their districts. 

Still, qualms are growing. The howls 
that accompanied passage of the spend- 
ing bills this year seemed more distressed 
than usual. Even a touch of humility crept 
in. “We are going to have one vote on a 
conference agreement of over 2,000 
pages, which not a single member has 
read or understands,” fumed Massachu- 
setts Republican Silvio Conte during the 
House debate. “Who's responsible for this 
outrage?” Conte answered his own ques- 
tion. “In Pogo’s immortal words,” he con- 
cluded, “we have met the enemy, and it 
is us.” —By Margot Hornblower. 
Reported by Ted Gup/Washington 
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“Fat Boy” vs. “the Dirty Digger” 


t had the makings of a lurid tabloid tale (as indeed it was), and it cried out to 

be told in screaming headlines: KILLER AMENDMENT ATTACKS PAPERS. At 
the heart of the drama was Rupert Murdoch, the saucy conservative press baron 
known to his critics as “the Dirty Digger,” tangling with Ted Kennedy, the con- 
troversial liberal Senator tagged “the Fat Boy” in the opinion pages of Mur- 
doch’s Boston Herald. Co-stars included three equally colorful New York politi- 
cians, who look upon Murdoch’s New York Post with a mixture of fear and 
favor: Daniel Moynihan, the professorial Senator up for re-election; Alfonse 
D'Amato, his scrappy colleague; and Ed Koch, the loquacious mayor who is 
ever eager to jump into a fray. The issues: truth, justice and the American Way. 
And power. 

The lines were drawn after the discovery of the Kennedy-backed rider to the 
budget bill that ordered the FCC to enforce strictly its rule against a person’s own- 
ing both a newspaper and a broadcast station in the same city. That turned out to 
be a pistol aimed directly at Murdoch, the only publisher who holds temporary 
waivers of the cross-ownership restriction. 

KENNEDY’S VENDETTA screamed the headline of a biting front-page editorial 
in the Herald. “Was it something I said, Fat Boy?” asked Herald Columnist 
Howie Carr. IT’S WAR ON POST BUSTERS, added the Post. Underscoring the gravi- 
ty of the controversy, Murdoch suspended his usual practice of shunning the 
limelight and went on Cable News Network’s Crossfire program to make his 
case personally. “We're keeping the 
Boston Herald in spite of Senator Ken- 
nedy,” he said, vowing that he would 
sell his small Boston TV station if nec- 
essary. Murdoch is not, however, will- 
ing to give up his New York station, 
which serves as a flagship for his fledg- 
ling Fox network. If he cannot find a 
buyer for the money-losing Post or 
overturn the ban on extending waiv- 
ers, he will be forced to shut down the 
paper by March 6. 

Koch, a perennial Post favorite, 
led the charge against Kennedy. Say- 
ing that the Senator’s action revealed a 
“character flaw,” the mayor added ina 
veiled reference to Chappaquiddick, 
“In the dead of night, and then by the 
way not to immediately own up to it. 
We've seen that before.” 

Kennedy struck back at both 
Murdoch and his defenders. In a 
statement, he attacked Koch as 
a “Murdoch mouthpiece” and noted 
that the “best and quickest solution to this whole problem would be for 
Donald Trump to buy the New York Post.” Trump, a real estate developer, 
has a flair for promotion and for getting under Koch’s skin. Kennedy insists 
that his anti-Murdoch measure was designed to prevent the FCC from unilater- 
ally repealing the cross-ownership rule the way it recently abolished the “fair- 
ness doctrine” requiring broadcasters to air opposing viewpoints. Murdoch 
had the “fix in” with the FCC, claims Kennedy. Now “he can keep his newspa- 
per or he can keep his broadcasting station. But he can’t keep them both. 
That’s the law.” 

Ironically, in 1957, Kennedy’s father was instrumental in persuading the FCC 
to award a lucrative TV station to the former owners of the Herald. For his part, 
Murdoch bought the New York station in 1986 and the Boston station last year 
knowing that the law prohibited him from owning them as well as local newspa- 
pers in those cities. Before Kennedy intervened, Murdoch was seeking a way to 
win a permanent exemption from that rule. 

Now he thinks he may have found it. Murdoch, who became an American 
citizen so he could be eligible to buy TV stations in the US., is exploring various 
legal challenges to the Kennedy amendment. But first he hopes an outraged 

will overturn the amendment when it reconvenes at the end of the 
month. “It’s not easy, but it’s possible,” Murdoch told TIME. Having learned a 
valuable lesson from his adversary in Massachusetts, he adds, “Congress can do 
anything in 24 hours—ifit really wants to.” —By Laurence Zuckerman. Reported by 
Ted Gup/Washington and Lawrence Matkin/Boston 
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Veep, at Least 
Al Gore for Vice President? 
4 A You won't see any bumper 
J No presidential candidate 
J9 88 worth his matching funds 
for second place. When the subject came 
up at a press conference last week, Gore 
in church. Four times in 90 seconds, he 
declared, “I have no interest.”’ He is, Gore 
dency, not merely a regional entry or 

would-be power broker. 

tioning himself as the only Democratic 
centrist and his impressive grasp of the is- 


Gore builds a powerful base 
stickers bearing those words. 
would admit that his wish list has room 
looked as though he had sniffed a skunk 
insists, a national candidate for the presi- 
He’s right: his clever tactic of posi- 
sues have made Gore, at 39, a viable con- 


tender for the top spot. But in re- 
cent weeks he has become 
something more: the only Dem- 
ocrat building a solid geographic 
base and, partly as a result, the 
only contender in either party 
developing an early lock on at 
least the second spot on a ticket. 
Having decided to concentrate 
on the South rather than Iowa 
and New Hampshire, the junior 
Senator from Tennessee has 
been reaping a daily harvest of 
endorsements from leaders of the region’s 
white establishment. At the very least, 
this solid base will give him the cards to 
play power poker with Southern chips, 
along with Jesse Jackson, if the game is 
still in progress when the primaries end. 
Gore’s endorsements come in part be- 
cause he is perceived as a safe favorite son 
for Southerners. He is pursuing a risky 
strategy that has failed others who gave 
short shrift to lowa and New Hampshire. 
But 1988 has its own dynamics. With such 





tactfully declined. 


of creative politics. 





er, the President is right. 


Baker has a new thought. “Presidents to- 
day cannot be lame ducks,” he says. “This isa 
different era than the last days of Dwight Ei- 
senhower. Events are so swift and interrelat- 
ed. Reagan amplifies that necessary involve- 
ment because he is such an assertive person.” 

A year ago, Baker and the President 
worked out an understanding on objectives. Baker drew up a 
battle plan in Santa Barbara, which Reagan read and signed, 
one of those supersecret documents that archivists someday 
will exhume from the recesses of the presidential vaults. “In 
general, we pretty much did what we set out to do,” says Baker. 

Now his staff is producing a similar blueprint for 1988. 
There is even a small task force crafting Reagan’s farewell 


address for a year hence. 





The disagreements between those two usually have been 
on more momentous affairs during their 
year together. But as they head into the 
President's final months, Baker is more 
concerned that “our instincts are too much 
the same” than that Reagan sometimes 
goes against his advice. Abrasion is a part 


History stalks the former Tennessee 
Senator, as astute a political philosopher as 
this city has seen. He watched the TV clip 
of Reagan saying, “The business that I used 
to be in said, ‘Save something for the third 
act.’ And we will.” Once again, muses Bak- 


The Presidency 
Hugh Sidey 


Baker’s End-Game Plan 


oward Baker went to work one morning last week with a 
Christmas necktie that was pink with large blue polka 
dots. Such extraordinary flamboyance for the White House 
chief of staff made even the President take notice. “I'll give it 
to you if you'll wear it,” said Baker, an offer that Reagan 
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Decked out in his Christmas tie 


never let go.” 
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Son of the South 





Politics will taint everything this year. But Reagan 
should be at least an equal act in the grand finale, an act that 
could produce the INF treaty ratification, a Moscow summit, 
a new Supreme Court Justice, a ringing budget and free- 
trade debate and a firming attitude against terrorism. 

Let the presidential aspirants hack away al one another. 
Reagan will stand aside for now. “In 1985, when I got out of 
the Senate,” recalls Baker, “I came down to 
the White House to see the President and 
tell him I wanted to run for President. I 
asked him if he was going to try to pick his 
successor. He said, ‘I do not intend to.’ 
Then 
changed his mind, would he let me know? 
He said he would, and I have not heard a 
thing.” Baker has warned his staff not to 
slight any Republican or give any an ad- 
vantage. He has tried to keep the White 
House scrupulously neutral in the feuds be- 
tween George Bush and Bob Dole, much to 
Bush’s consternation. “I'll end up with all of 
them mad at me,” he grins. 

If the Reagan-Baker last-year plan suc- 
ceeds, the President will go off into the his- 
tory books looking remarkably like the 
man who came to Washington eight years 
earlier. To illustrate the point, Baker tells a 
story. “By Tuesday afternoon of the summit 
with Gorbachev, we were all worn out, and, to be honest, it 
had not gone all that well. Gorbachev was spewing facts all 
over the floor. The President was down. ‘Howard, he said, ‘I 
had better hit the books tonight.’ ‘No,’ I said, ‘I wouldn’t do 
that. Be Ronald Reagan. Remember who you are, what you 
believe and where you want to go. Let us take care of the 
facts.’ Wednesday morning the President took charge and 





a diffuse and crowded field and 
a chance that the early votes will 
be splintered, there is a distinct 
advantage to having a regional 
base, especially if no one else 
does. Gore’s base helped him en- 
ter the new year with nearly $2.4 
million in ready campaign cash, 
second only to Michael Dukakis 
among Democrats. Consultant 
Bob Squier calls Gore’s ability to 
build a regional support system 
the “first institutional break- 
through among the Democrats.” 

Gore’s appeal to moderates, his easy 
rapport with black leaders, and the fact 
that he will be the only white Southerner 
with a bloc of delegates constitute a large 
pile of chips. Says Nathan Landow, a fund 
raiser who helped coax Gore into the 
race: “If he doesn’t get the top spot, he is 
the obvious running mate for any North- 
erner under any scenario, including a late 
entry by Mario Cuomo. Al Gore would 
bring all the necessary pieces.” a 
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I had a second question. If he 
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enjamin Ruggiero—Lefty Guns” to 

the mobsters he hung around with in 
New York City’s Little Italy—always re- 
membered a conversation. No one knew 
that better than FBI Undercover Agent 
Joseph D. Pistone as he sat with Lefty, his 
Mafia chief and partner, in Nathan’s in 
Miami Beach one morning in 1980. Sever- 
al months before, Pistone had borrowed a 
white yacht from a fellow agent for an 
oceangoing party to impress Lefty and his 
Mafia pals. A girlfriend’s rich brother had 
provided the boat, Pistone explained. 
Now an unhappy Lefty was looking at a 
page of TIME with a picture of the very 
same yacht: it had been used by the FBI in 
the Abscam scandal to help catch several 
crooked Congressmen accepting bribes 
from agents posing as rich Arabs. 

“Lefty, that’s not the same boat,” a 
wary Pistone insisted. Lefty was adamant: 
“Tell me about this boat. How did we get 
on this boat?” Thinking fast, Agent Pis- 
tone recalled the story about the rich 
brother and then pointed out that if they 
had partied on a fed boat, they had been a 
lot smarter than the Congressmen: they 
had not been caught. “We're sitting here, 
Left. We beat those FBI guys.” 

It was probably the closest Pistone 
| came to being unmasked and “whacked” 
| (killed) during the five years that he posed 

as Jewel Thief Donnie Brasco with the 
Bonanno and Colombo crime families. 
When he emerged from under cover in 
1981, he was closer than any previous out- 
sider to the inner sanctum of the Mafia. 
His upcoming book Donnie Brasco: 
My Undercover Life in the Mafia (New 
American Library; $18.95), written with 
Richard Woodley, reveals the full extent 
of his dangerous voyage into the under- 
world. Pistone lived with mobsters, 
gained their trust and came close to being 
initiated as a wise guy—a “made” Mafio- 
so. He helped arrange business deals be- 
| tween crime families in different parts of 
the country and was the subject of three 
Mob-style tribunals, or “sit-downs,” any 
of which could have resulted in a contract 
on his life. “In the Mafia, it’s always 
someone you know real well who kills 
you,” says Pistone, 48, a tall, swarthy, 
bearded man with the build of an athlete. 
Danger still lurks: the Mafia commis- 
sion put out a $500,000 contract on Pis- 
tone’s life, forcing him and his long-suffer- 
ing family to live under an assumed name 
somewhere in New Jersey. Pistone, who 
left the FBI in 1986, is no longer protected 
by the agency but carries a .38-cal. pistol at 
all times. The Mob has reason to rage at 
the former agent: his daring double life was 
instrumental in gaining more than 100 fed- 
| eral convictions of organized-crime mem- 
bers. He was a key witness in the “pizza 
connection” case involving Sicilian heroin 








Strife and Death in the Family | 


An ex—F BI agent describes five chilling years inside the Ma fia 





Danger still lurks: “Donnie” in disguise 


importers, as well as the 1986 Mafia com- 
mission trial in New York City 

Of equal importance, Pistone exposed 
the degree to which Government crime- 
busting efforts have weakened the Mafia, 
says Ronald Goldstock, director of the 
New York State Organized Crime Task 
Force. The Mob, which once ran thor- 
ough security checks on any stranger, 
simply lacked the “discipline and internal 
controls” to unmask the agent, he says. 

Pistone shows the Mafia as holding a 
disregard for human life that is terrifying- 
ly amoral. As a wise guy, Pistone quotes 
Lefty as saying, “you can cheat, you can 
steal, you can kill people—/egitimately 











Pistone, left, ata Florida poolside with Sonny Black in 1980 
A “kinship” with a killer who kept pigeons on his roof. 
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You can do anything you want, and no- 
body can say anything about it.” 

Several times Pistone came within a 
telephone call of being exposed. In 1977, 
shortly after he had infiltrated a small 
gang of crooks attached to the Colombo 
family, two mobsters became suspicious 
that Pistone was a stoolie and demanded 


| that he provide a criminal reference 


Months before, Pistone had asked anoth- 
er FBI agent to instruct a Mob informant 


| in Florida always to be ready to vouch for 


Donnie Brasco. But had the agent passed 
on the message? And if he had, would the 
informant remember? For several tense 
hours Pistone played cards with the rest of 
the gang, while a mobster checked out his 
story. Finally the gangster returned 
“Your guy okayed you,” he said 

Incredibly, Pistone lived in this fash- 
ion for five years without once stepping 
out of character. That was possible, he 
says, because he simply remained himself, 
an Italian American who had grown up in 
New Jersey around neighborhoods where 
mobsters lived. He had a sense of their be- 
havior and values. “I knew how to act 
natural so no alarms would go off,” he 
says. So natural, in fact, that as a Mob 
hanger-on, he got close to Mafia Soldier 
Lefty Ruggiero, a neurotic worrier, chron- 
ically short of cash, who became Pistone’s 
mentor in check-cashing scams and drug 
and gambling deals. Pistone also “felt a 
kind of kinship” with Dominick (“Sonny 
Black”) Napolitano, a killer who kept pi- 
geons on the roof of his Brooklyn apart- 
ment building and was to become the act- 
ing boss of the Bonanno family 

His own family knew he was an under- 
cover agent but little else. His wife and his 
three daughters, now 25, 23 and 21, some- 
times would not see him for weeks al a 
time. While Pistone’s family was sitting at 
home on Christmas Eve, Donnie Brasco 
would be out “bouncing” around with 
mobsters, planning criminal scams from 
loan-sharking to extortion. Even getting 


home for a day required making elaborate 











excuses to his Mafia bosses. In a telephone 
interview, Mrs. Pistone, a 47-year-old for- 
mer nurse, admits, “It was horrible. I was 
always having to do without my husband, 
making excuses to friends, having children 
unhappy because their father wasn’t 
around, having to placate them and tell 
them that they didn’t have a lousy father.” 
Pistone’s dual loyalty to his mission 
and his family was sorely tested in 1978, 
when his wife was injured in an automo- 
bile crash. Pistone stayed with her during 
her eleven days in the hospital and for a 
week when she returned home. Then he 
was back on the job, explaining that he 
had been taking care ofa sick girlfriend. 
Five years were far more than the fam- 
ily had bargained for when Pistone began 
the undercover operation in September 
1976 with the idea of spending six months 
infiltrating fences who dispose of Mob 
swag. Pistone’s name was erased from 
agency files, and contact agents were se- 
lected to deliver his spending money 
(sometimes meeting him in the Metropoli- 


Nation 





tan Museum of Art) and to take his phone 
calls several times a week. Donnie Brasco 
(Pistone chose the name at random) never 
took notes and rarely carried a recorder or 
radio transmitter because they might be 
discovered when he greeted fellow Mafiosi 
with the traditional hug and kiss. He began 
by frequenting Manhattan clubs and res- 
taurants where wise guys hang out and 
gradually joined the fringes of the Colom- 
bo family. As he started establishing rela- 
tions with Bonanno Family Members 
Lefty Ruggiero and Sonny Black, the FBI 
decided to continue the operation. 


constant problem was how much 

Pistone could participate in Mob deal- 
ings without breaking the law himself. He 
could not initiate or encourage crimes, but 
to win credibility he had to participate in 
such activities as unloading stolen trucks 
and buying stolen guns. “What would hap- 
pen, I thought, if I’m out with Sonny and 
Lefty and we get caught in a battle,” he re- 
calls. The situation never arose, but as he 











he arctic blast that swept down from 

Canada and froze the face of the na- 
tion last week made Americans look like 
motley snowmen. Out they ventured in 
funny fur hats, layered sweaters, mittens, 
turned-up collars and ski masks. The 
luckiest ones spent as much time as possi- 
ble near the radiator, as little as necessary 
out of doors. 

But the cold snap froze the image of a 
different America onto the front pages of 
newspapers and television screens: people 
huddling outside overnight with little but 
| the coats on their backs. Under blankets, 
newspapers and garbage bags, they slept 
on city steam grates to keep warm, hud- 
dled over fires in vacant lots, or hid out 
from the freezing wind in cardboard war- 
rens constructed in the tun- 
nels beneath railroad or sub- 
way stations. 

The nation’s homeless 
population has risen by 25% 
in the past year, according to 
the National Coalition for the 
Homeless. Desperately seek- 
ing relief from the killing cold, 
the homeless filled shelters to 
overflowing as the windchill 
factor in several major cities 
dropped below zero. 

The freezing temperatures 
were matched by an icy mili- 
tancy among some vagrants. 
In Chicago, 30 homeless men 
broke into vacant apartments 
in a housing project and had 
to be chased out by guards. In 
Oakland, police arrested 17 








Cold Comfort for the Homeless 


Seeking shelter—and compassion—as temperatures drop 





| Victorian houses for several hours. Some 
cities have reacted to the winter plight of 
the homeless by opening doors that are 
usually shut after 5 o’clock. Washington’s 
city council last week authorized the use 
of municipal buildings, including the city 
hall, as overnight shelters when the tem- 
perature falls to 25°. Los Angeles, New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago have 
taken similar action. 

In Los Angeles, Federal Appeals 
Court Judge Harry Pregerson did as much 
for the homeless as any municipal organi- 
zation. He searched out an obscure legal 
provision permitting the use of federal 
property for emergency shelter, then tar- 
geted a 134-acre supply center as a likely 
site. Last week, as the city shivered in un- 








| usual 36° weather, the shelter opened with 








The Fire Tender keeps the flame alive under the soup and beans 








came closer to being initiated into the Mob, 
he was given a contract by Sonny Black to 
kill a fellow Mafioso. Before Pistone could 
run the mobster to earth, the FBI ended the 
operation, and on July 26, 1981, Agent Pis- 
tone came in from the heat. 

Lefty at first refused to accept that his 
buddy Donnie would testify against him, 
but he was forced to believe it when he 
was confronted by Pistone on the witness 
stand in federal district court in Manhat- 
tan in 1982 and was convicted and sen- 
tenced to 20 years in prison. Sonny Black 
disappeared 17 days after Donnie Bras- 
co’s identity was revealed. In August 
1982, Black’s body was found on Staten 
Island. His hands had been chopped off, a 
symbol of a violation of Mafia security. “I 
felt a little bad,” says Pistone, “but I al- 
ways kept in mind that if he had found out 
who I was, he would have had no hesita- 
tion about killing me.” For the undercov- 
er agent, as for the mobster, it was just 
business. —By David Brand. Reported by 
Jeanne McDowell/New York 





100 beds, and 100 more will be added in 
the next few weeks. “I felt a deep concern 
for people sleeping on the streets,” says 
Pregerson. “It’s a disgrace to our whole | 
country.” 

On the other side of the continent, Ka- 
lif Beacon, 45, has set up his Temple of the 
Rainbow Food Kitchen in an empty lot on 
Manhattan’s run-down Lower East Side. 
Beacon, who is homeless himselfand wears 
a stovepipe hat that makes him look like a 
character out of Dickens, keeps a flame 
burning constantly under his 20-gal. pots of 
rice, soup and beans. The New York City 
kitchen, which serves as many as 1,000 
meals a day, is not his first such endeavor. 
Beacon, who calls himself the Fire Tender, 
says he has set up similar “temples” in oth- 
er cities across the country. 

On the Lower East Side, street 
people hang around the temple, keeping 
warm near the fire and eating off paper 
plates. Volunteers help out 
with the cooking; neighbors 
and local businessmen con- 
tribute food and wood for the 
stove, 

“How can these people 
help themselves when all they 
think about is food?” asks the 
Fire Tender. “Give them food, 
and then they can put their 
heads and hands to work 
fighting misery.” Although 
the city plans to evict Beacon 
from the vacant lot to build 
subsidized housing on the 
site, the Fire Tender does 
not intend to let his 
flame go out. His next temple, 
he says, will be in Spanish 
Harlem. — By Amy Wilentz. 
Reported by Elaine Lafferty/Los 
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protesters who were part of a 
group that seized three empty 


“Give them food, and they can put their heads and hands to work.” 


Angeles and Raji Samghabadi/ 
New York 
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CAMP POR TRAE 


Why Is This 
Man Running? 


N 








Haig still yearns to be in control 


4 


This is the last in a series of profiles published 
over the past year in which TIME has explored the 
backgrounds, personalities and political outlooks of 
the 1988 Democratic and Republican presidential 
candidates. 
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Alexander Haig picked the wrong 15 minutes to be famous 
Shortly after President Reagan was shot in 1981, Haig went on 
television to reassure a frightened world that someone at the 
White House was in charge. Sweating, a crack in his voice, he ut- 
tered the immortal words, “I 
am in control here.” He came 
off like a character from Dr. 
Strangelove, and has never 
been allowed to forget it. 
Bumper stickers were recent- 
ly spotted bearing a mush- 
room cloud with the slogan 
HAIG FOR PRESIDENT. LET'S 
GET IT OVER WITH. 

This week Haig will begin 
airing TV and radio ads in 
New Hampshire that try to 
put the episode in a more pos- 
itive light. Titled “‘Take 
Charge,” the TV spot opens 
on a serene Haig, casually 
dressed in a suede jacket and 
orange shirt, seated before a 
roaring fireplace. Chariots of 
Fire-style music swells in the 
background as Haig calmly 
recalls how, in a “dangerous 
atmosphere,” when the Pen- 
tagon was on nuclear alert 
and Moscow was confused, he 
had come forward and “said 
what had to be said.” He 
leans into the camera and 
confides, “I'd do it again.” 

The retired four-star gen- 
eral has been an actor in 
some of the most important crises of the postwar era. On paper, 
he seems an ideal Chief Executive. Yet Haig has trouble being 
taken seriously. It is not just that his chances are so slim, that 
he has no political base, money or organization. Haig has a flaw 
that is far more fatal: he simply cannot gauge his effect on an 
| audience. His campaign is based in part on proving that “I'm 
not the ogre people thought.”’ But he is having a tough time 
doing it. 

Campaigning late one evening in an American Legion hall 
in Portsmouth, N.H., Haig made a point about the Persian Gulf, 
then slapped a veteran at the bar on the back and demanded, 
“Right?” The man mumbled his allegiance to Democrat Mi- 
chael Dukakis. “You mean you're Greek?” Haig bellowed. 
Wagging a finger playfully, Haig continued, “Beware of Greeks 
bearing gifts.” No answer. Haig walked away, then turned back. 
“T'll tell you something about Greek sailors,” he said, adding a 
locker-room comment about the danger of turning one’s back 
on them. Startled, the Dukakis supporter at last looked up, 





as Haig filled the stunned silence with a hearty guffaw 

His old boss Henry Kissinger labeled Haig “‘colossally self- 
confident.” On the campaign trail, only Jesse Jackson has as 
much panache. Genial one moment, Haig can then lower his 
voice, narrow his eyes in what an aide once described as a “laser 
blue death ray” and deliver a bitter, blistering attack on George 
Bush. Often hailed as a hero, Haig also has a sinister mystique: 
while a deputy in the White House, he helped manage the secret 
wiretapping program ordered by Nixon and Kissinger, and he 
made regular trips to the FBI to read the transcripts. In Europe, 
where he performed masterfully as commander of NATO, Haig is 
revered. He may be the only American besides Jerry Lewis the 
French truly like. But in America, according to the TIME poll 
taken last week, 46% of Republicans said they had a “generally 
unfavorable” impression of him, compared with only 27% who 
gave him a favorable rating. 

Haig’s intensity and quicksilver mood shifts fueled a 
silly rumor that circulated when he was an angry and 
embattled Secretary of State. Haig, it was whispered, became 
mentally unstable after his 1980 double-bypass operation. Haig 
still pins the story on his old nemesis Richard Allen, Reagan’s 
first National Security Adviser, who, Haig claims, kept a report 


| on the psychological effects of bypass surgery in his White 





“The general” in the library of his home in Arlington, Va. 


| class of 310 in 1947. His yearbook tweaks him for “strong con- | 


House office. Haig, laughing mirthlessly, says Allen even 
showed it to Nixon, who rang Haig for an explanation. 

If nothing else, the 1988 
© campaign gives Haig a chance 
to vindicate himself: he is not 
crazy, he fs in control, and he 
feels he was right in his losing 
battle against his small-mind- 
ed colleagues in the Reagan 
White House. Critics who ac- 
cuse him of merely trying to 
boost future lecture fees are 
missing the point. Haig means 
it when he asserts that he 
would be a good President, 
tough and clear-minded on is- 
sues ranging from the deficit to 
arms control. His ideas are, in 
fact, sophisticated and sensi- 
ble. Haig knows his chances 
are dim. He blames the system 
and the Republican Party “ap- 
paratchik” for locking him 
out. But he believes in himself, 
and has nothing to lose and 
much satisfaction to gain by 
selling that belief to the public. | 

There is an unmistak- 
able I-told-you-so relish to his 
voice as he belittles Reagan's 
foreign policy mistakes. His 
contempt for George Bush is 
genuine. Haig’s most impor- 
tant effect on the 1988 cam- 
paign may come from his search-and-destroy missions against 
Bush during the debates. Even if Haig’s barbs don’t cost Bush the 
nomination, they will serve as ammunition for a Democratic 
challenger in the fall. 

Raised in a middle-class Catholic family in a Philadelphia 
suburb, Haig was energetic and determined even as a boy, with 
his sights set on being a soldier. His older sister Regina recalls 
young Alec at age four, in a little cap, blowing his toy bugle until 
his lips were raw and swollen. His father, a lawyer, died when 
Alec was ten, and his mother raised three children alone, aided 
financially by a prosperous uncle. Haig had his heart set on West 
Point, but had to apply twice and use his uncle’s political connec- 
tions to get in. Haig was not a model cadet. He amassed some 
158 hours of punishment in his first two years for, among other 
things, “gross public displays of affection” (kissing). Haig rogu- 
ishly explains, “I had a lot of fun.” He graduated 214th in his 
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victions and even stronger ambitions.” 
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Desktop publishing was invented to them unique is that theyTe also built for 
help you create handsome documents speed. And the tighter your publishing 
right in your own organization. deadlines, the better our systems look. 

But looks aren't everything. So at IBM, How IBM is rewriting 
we now make Personal Publishing Systems performance standards. 


that are fast, as well. All by In every desktop publishing system, 
making Personal Publishing information is passed between the CPL 
and the printer. And for most systems, 
that’s where the publishing process 
slows down. 


















The IBM Personal Publishing System lets you design and 
print near-lypeset quality documents, 


available on the powerful IBM PS/2” 
Models 50, 60 and 80, in addition to our 
economical Model 30. 

Naturally, our systems help you create 
captivating documents. But what makes 
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desktop publishing 


up speed. 


One exception is the IBM Personal 
Publishing System. Our system features a 
co-processor in the PC, and a high-speed 
printer interface. That arrangement, along 
with our 286 and 386 microprocessors, 
helps you create documents fast. 

What’ more, IBM makes it easy to get 
out of the starting blocks. 

The IBM PS/2 Models 50, 60 or 80, 


with the Personal Publishing option, and 
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the IBM SolutionPac™ Personal Publishing 
System (available with the Model 30) give 
you everything you need to turn drab 
documents into something dramatic. 
The system includes Microsoft’s* 
Windows, Aldus’ PageMaker* and Adobe 
Systems’ PostScript? It also includes the 
Personal Pageprinter, IBM’s laser printer, 
and a complete service and support plan. 
The system that saves you time 
can now save you 51,000. 


Right now, IBM is offering a $1,000 
rebate on the IBM PS/2 Model 80 with 
Personal Publishing. 

‘To find out more about our $1,000 
rebate, and the systems that are picking up 
speed, just pick up your phone. Call your 
participating IBM Authorized Advanced 
Products Dealer, or your IBM Marketing 
Representative today. = = 


© IBM 1988 IBM isa registered trademark 
trademarks, of IBM Corporation. PageMaker 











He met his wife Patricia 
in occupied Japan, where he 
was assigned to the Ist Caval- 
ry Division. He played foot- 
ball and drove a Kaiser; she 
was very pretty, convent- 
trained and a general's 
daughter. They were married 
under crossed swords in 1950, 
then Haig went off to the Ko- 
rean front as an aide-de-camp 
to General Edward Almond. 

Haig, thrice decorated, 
now hates being asked about 
one legendary war story. As 
the US. Army evacuated 
Hungnam, he went back and 
blew up General Almond’s 
sunken bathtub so that Chi- 
nese generals couldn't soak in 
it. Haig says what he did was 
“routine” and thinks some 


like “some kind of martinet 

fanatic.” Exasperated, his feet tapping nervously, Haig laments, 
"The whole thing was told as a joke.” Haig often complains that 
people can’t tell when he is kidding. Sometimes they can’t under- 
stand what he’s saying. Haigspeak was a term invented to explain 
such neologisms as “vortex of cruciality” and “contexted.” 


aig saw combat again in Viet Nam as a lieutenant colonel 
in 1966. He won the Distinguished Service Cross at the 
battle of Ap Gu, displaying the kind of hard-driving lead- 
ership that later drove some of his civilian subordinates crazy 
There it saved lives. After the first attack subsided, Haig drove 
his exhausted men to keep digging trenches late into the night 
When the Viet Cong launched a second massive attack at 4 a.m., 
Haig’s men were protected and ready 
After Viet Nam, Haig was assigned to West Point as a regi- 
mental commander. He soon tangled with a rebellious cadet, Lu- 
cian Truscott TV, who partly modeled the villain of his West 
Point novel, Dress Gray, after Haig. Haig remembers Truscott as 
a troublemaker (“he had a proclivity for challenging authority”), 
but says he holds no grudge. He confides, ““ Norman Mailer—he's 
a friend of mine—told me that Truscott now respects and ad- 
mires me greatly.” Truscott disagrees. 
Though other cadets do not remember him as Truscott’s de- 
vious nitpicker, Haig is defensive about the caricature. He was 
particularly annoyed that Truscott accused him of making deci- 





sions without consulting his West Point superior, a charge Haig 


vehemently denies. But Armed Forces Journal Editor Benjamin 
Schemmer obtained a 1967 report about Haig by Bernard Rog- 
ers, then West Point commandant, who later succeeded Haig at 
NATO. “I have complete confidence in his ability to handle seri- 
ous matters,” Rogers wrote, “whether or not 
they fall within his purview.” 

He went to Kissinger’s National Security 
Council in 1969 as a military adviser. Haig 
shone in the Nixon White House, cheerfully 
outdoing other workaholics. He became in- 
dispensable as “Kissinger’s Kissinger.” He 
advised Nixon on the covert war in Cambo- 

| dia and also helped negotiate the secret Viet- 
namese peace talks. Once he returned in dis- 
gust from a Saigon meeting with South 
Vietnamese President Nguyen Van Thieu 
and told a colleague, “I should have shot the 
son ofa bitch.” 

Haig proved to be a tough bureaucratic 
infighter in a notoriously rough-and-tumble 
White House. Kissinger grew to resent the 
way Haig insinuated himself with Nixon. The 
two once fought over who would have the 
room closest to Nixon’s on a trip to the Krem- 


lin in 1974. Haig got the room, but now says Lieut. Colonel Haig in VietNamin1967 the bank.” 








accounts make him sound Campaigning for vindication: with Wife Patricia at the lowa state fair 











that his aides—*the maniacs 
down the line’—led the 
charge. “It didn’t make a bit 
of difference to me,” Haig 
insists, adding with a chuck- 
le, “It might have made a 
difference to Mr. Nixon, 
though.” Haig and Nixon 
remain close, talking by 
phone about politics and 
world affairs at least once a 
week. 

Haig had left the White 
House and was back at the 
Pentagon when the Water- 
gate scandal broke. Nixon 
appointed him White House 
chief of staff after John Ehr- 
lichman and H.R. Halde- 
man resigned. Unswerv- 
ingly loyal to Nixon, Haig 
nevertheless established a 
good relationship with Wa- 
tergate Special Prosecutor 
Leon Jaworski. Many credit Haig with running the country 
while Nixon fought impeachment. 

By the time he left NATO in 1979, Haig had won praise from 
initially skeptical allies for restoring the morale and readiness of 
allied troops. Upon his return to the U.S., he briefly contemplat- 
ed a run for the White House, then settled down to make money 
as president of United Technologies Corp. for a year before be- 
coming Secretary of State. 

He had run a White House and a business, formulated policy 
and fought wars, and he wanted to run Reagan's foreign policy 
without interference. But his aggressive manner alienated Rea- 
gan’s laid-back Californians. David Stockman called him a “bul- 
ly.” The ruling troika of James Baker, Edwin Meese and Michael 
Deaver, which Haig later took to calling the “three-headed hydra- 
monster,” never trusted him. Haig hotly denies that his disputes 
with the White House staff were based on personality. “My prob- 
lems were substantive from day one.” After several threats of res- 
ignation, Haig’s offer was accepted by Reagan in June 1982 

Haig has become wealthy since he left public office. His in- 
ternational consulting firm, Worldwide Associates Inc., has 
done so well that he paid himself $2.7 million over the past two 
years. He advises such companies as Boeing and Amway Corp 
and serves on the boards of half a dozen major companies. Early 
on, some of his advisers and aides expected him to take a leave 
from his business and focus solely on campaigning. “I had hoped 
he'd make a 110% commitment,” said one former staffer 

Haig insists he has cut back on his private endeavors while 
running for President, and he estimates that he has given up 
$500,000 in speaking fees alone. But he sees no reason to curtail 
other business activities, including acting as a paid consultant to 
a South Korean conglomerate. “It’s ludicrous 
to say that because you're running for Presi- 
dent you can’t eat,” Haig retorts, eyes 
smoldering. 

Long accustomed to deference and heavy 
staff support, Haig campaigns more like a 
front runner than a financially strapped dark 
horse. He careers through the South behind 
police motorcades. His staff tries to rent offi- 
cial-looking black limousines. In New Hamp- 
shire, Haig prefers suites in cozy inns to more 
practical, less costly motels. His aides refer to 
him as “the general.” 

Haig rarely misses his Sunday game of 
doubles tennis, and refuses to skip a board 
meeting. He is too proud to prostrate him- 
self to politics. In a way, his business activi- 
ties are a hedge against embarrassment. 
Whenever Haig is asked about losing, he 
defiantly retorts, “Ill smile all the way to 
— By Alessandra Stanley 
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Jaguar has always believed that 
the quality of the performance 
an engine delivers is no less 
important than the quantity of 
power it produces. That's why 
Jaguar long ago set its sights on 
perfecting the V-12. 

I Lalu olceye [Via me) me) mae) 
decades of refinement, Jaguar's 
overhead cam, fuel injected 
V-12 is one of the world’s most 
thoroughly proven high per- 
formance engines. Modified for 
racing, it powered the awesome 
XJR-8 to the prestigious team 
title in the 1987 World Sports 
Prototype Championship. In 
production form, it moves the 
1988 Jaguar XJ-S with an 
uncanny silence, smoothness 
and swiftness befitting a true 
(oleate coleldlale R10 coluile)e) i 

Inside the sleek XJ-S, barely 
a whisper intrudes upon the 
refined elegance of the supple 
leather, rich burl walnut, and 
many thoughtful amenities 
which grace its luxurious 2 + 2 
cabin. With the vivid response 





THE V-12 JAGUARS 





12 CYLINDERS MOVE THE ELEGANT 
XJ-S WITH SILENCE AND SW/IFTNESS. 
THEY POW/ERED THE XJR-8 TO THE 
WORLD SPORTS CAR CHAMPIONSHIP. 











of 262 horsepower and the 
impeccable road manners of 
Jaguar's renowned indepen- 
dent suspension, the S-type 
offers a driving experience that 
is truly extraordinary. 

Today, Jaguar leads the 
Ve)a (eM an tal e)geleleladlelameli 
V-12s. One day others may 
offer this kind of sophistication, 
but the V-12 Jaguars will be 
hard to catch 

To sample Jaguar's legend- 
ary V-12 performance yourself, 
test drive the 1988 S-type at 
your Jaguar dealer. He can 
provide details on Jaguar's 
three year/36,000 mile limited 
warranty, applicable in the USA 
and Canada, and Jaguar's 
uniquely comprehensive 
Service-On-Site™ Roadside 
Assistance Plan. For the name 
of the dealer nearest you, call 
toll-free: 1-800-4-JAGUAR. 


JAGUAR CARS INC, LEONIA, NJ 07605 


ENJOY TOMORROW. BUCKLE UP TODAY 


JAGUAR XJ-S 











Every day, the average jet 
engine is under as much stress as 
any ten CEOs. And after a series 
of long business trips, it just may 
begin to show signs of hii 

Obviously, six-and-a-half miles 


up in the air is no place to start 


looking under the hood. 

That's where Olympus tech- 
nology comes in. With Olympus 
industrial fiberscopes. 

They're precisely what airline 
maintenance crews need to make 


frequent inspections. To reach 


places the human hand won't fit, 
to see what the naked eye cannot. 
To locate hidden cracks or other 
damage before tearing the whole 
engine apart. 

Whether it’s industrial scopes, 
medical and clinical instruments, 








biotechnological products, micro- nological response to some very 

scopes, microcassette™ recorders, human — 

video camcorders or our famous Until they put service stations in 
35mm cameras, Olympus prod- the sky, Olympus fiberscopes are OLYMPUS 
ucts are never the result of some the best assurance you have of Focused on people” 
engineering whim or marketing finding engine trouble where it 

void, but rather, they are the tech- should be found. On the ground. 
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When we go on vacation, we go on our money, and we want it working just as 
hard as it can. Which is why we rent from Avis. 

The Avis Rate Shoppers Guide™ guarantees us the very lowest applicable 
Avis rate every time we rent. 

And, unlike other companies, Avis gives us the kind of car we're looking for. 





Limited availability 


nlermediate-Rroup car Not the kind we have to settle for. It’s always clean, fresh, 


has low mileage and is professionally maintained. The kind 
S149 of car that’s going to add to our fun. Not our problems. A VARY 

| PER WEEK So next time you're shopping for a vacation rental, 

t a ddA see how always trying harder has made Avis your hottest 


I and selected cities. 7 
| Limited availability rent a car value. Rec, ot 




















ILLINOIS Drug tax stamp 


ARIZONA 


More Trouble 
For Mecham 


Arizona Governor Evan Me- 
cham has faced charges of in- 
competence, racism and im- 
propriety since he took office 
in 1987. Last week he faced 
more serious allegations of 
criminality. A grand jury in- 
dicted him on two counts of 
fraud and one count of filing a 
false report about a $350,000 
loan to his 1986 election cam- 
paign from a Tempe real estate 
developer. The Governor also 
faces three counts of perjury 
for not listing the loan on fi- 
nancial disclosure statements 
Mecham’s brother Wil- 
lard, who served as treasurer in 
his campaign, was indicted on 
three separate counts in the al- 
leged scheme. Mecham report- 
ed the loan to the state last No- 
vember, only after it was 
disclosed by reporters. The in- 
dictment was but the latest ina 
series of woes for the Gover- 
nor, who faces possible im- 
peachment proceedings in the 
Arizona legislature as well as 
an impending recall election. 


Running Out 
Of Gloves 


Latex examining gloves are a 
common feature of health care. 








But fear of AIDS infection has | 


produced a side effect: more 








doctors, dentists and nurses 
than ever are using gloves, and 
some have become so cautious 
that they change pairs several 
times with a single patient. 
The result: a surge in demand, 
a doubling of prices and a 
growing shortage of gloves. 
Consumption of gloves has 
quadrupled at some hospitals 
in the past year. In turn, manu- 
facturers have difficulty meet- 
ing their contracts and are 
scrambling to increase output 
Says John Strong, president of 
Health Care Materials Corp.: 
“Hospitals are within two to 
three days of not being able to 
do certain procedures.” Indus- 
try sources say an element of 
hysteria has led some hospital 
employees who have no direct 
patient contact, like mainte- 
nance workers, to begin wear- 
ing gloves on the job. Other 
health-care workers are “dou- 


ble gloving” and in some cases | 


wearing three layers of latex. 


Licking Drugs 
With Stamps 


In its battle against drugs, Illi- 
nois hopes to make crime pay. 
Last week the state legislature 
imposed a sales tax on mari- 
juana, cocaine and other illegal 
drugs. The law will require 


| dealers to purchase tax stamps 


that display either a marijuana 
leaf with a slash through it 
or a skull and crossbones, and 
affix them to packages of 
drugs. The price: $5 per gram 
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AIDS Masked and gloved in a Miami dentist's office 





NEW YORK CITY Robert Chambers 


| 


of marijuana; $250 per gram of 
cocaine and other drugs; and 
$2,000 per 50 pills. 

While the new issues may 
appeal to stamp collectors, leg- 
islators expect that drug deal- 
ers will ignore them—and 
open themselves to further 


criminal prosecution. Anyone | 


caught selling drugs without 


the stamps faces up to three | 


years in jail and a $10,000 
fine. 


A Columbus 
Copper Dollar? 


It might not prop up the U.S 
dollar abroad, but it could give 
the buck more weight at home 
An alliance of Congressmen 
and business groups wants to 
replace the dollar bill with a 
gold-colored coin bearing the 
likeness of Christopher Co- 
lumbus. The change would 
boost business for vending ma- 
chines and could help the blind 


distinguish a dollar from larger | 


denominations. It would also 
save money: coins last 13 times 
as long as the average green- 
back’s 18-month life-span. 
Although legislation was 
introduced in Congress last 
fall, so far the campaign for a 
hard dollar remains a shiny 
dream. “We're talking strictly 
public inertia,” admits Jim 
Benfield, a lobbyist for the 
Coin Coalition, which includes 
copper interests and conve- 
nience stores. About half a bil- 
lion of the last dollar-coin at- 


tempt, the forlorn Susan B. 
Anthony dollar that was issued 
eight years ago, collect dust in 
vaults across the country. 


NEW YORK CITY 


“No Sex, 
Only Death” 


The defendant, Robert Cham- 
bers, 21, is 6 ft. 4 in. and 220 
Ibs. His victim, Jennifer Levin, 
18, was 5 ft. 7 in. and 120 Ibs 
Yet when Chambers was ar- 
rested for killing Levin in Au- 
gust 1986, he claimed that the 
girl's death was her own fault 
she hurt him so badly during a 
kinky sex act, said Chambers, 
that he inadvertently struck 
her, crushing her windpipe. 
Chambers had met Levin in an 
Upper East Side bar; later they 
went to Central Park, where 
her battered, partially nude 
body was discovered. The 
“preppie murder” drew na- 
tional attention to underage 
drinking and sex in New 
York's prep school set. 

Last week, at the opening 


| of Chambers’ trial, angry dem- 


onstrators protested what they 
called the defense’s “blame the 
victim” strategy. Prosecuting 
Attorney Linda Fairstein, la- 
beling Chambers a “consum- 
mate liar,” promised to intro- 
duce evidence that the couple 
did not have intercourse. 
“There was no sex,” she told 
the jury. “Only death.” If con- 
victed of second-degree mur- 
der, Chambers faces a possible 
life sentence. 
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| $80 million worth of cocaine is incinerated 
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Flames of Anger 


he fate of Enrique (“Kiki”) Ca- 
marena Salazar still infuriates his 
colleagues in the U.S. Drug En- 
forcement Administration. At 37, 
Camarena was an aggressive and re- 
sourceful U.S. drug agent, deftly juggling 
a network of contacts in his native Mexico 
and setting the stage for major busts 
Three years ago, the muscular ex-Marine 
was kidnaped near the U.S. consulate in 
Guadalajara, savagely beaten and inter- 
rogated by nearly 50 inquisitors. A Mexi- 
can pilot employed by Camarena was kid- 
naped and beaten as well. A month later 
the bodies of the two men were discovered 
by the side of the road near a ranch some 
65 miles away, bound, gagged and stuffed 
into plastic bags 
Camarena’s horrible death deeply 
strained relations between Washington 
and Mexico City. Though Mexican offi- 
cials eventually arrested more than 60 
people in connection with the case, no one 


In Guadalajara, a soldier stands guard while 





| has ever been convicted of the murder. 


Last week the U.S. moved to advance the 
probe as a federal grand jury in Los Ange- 
les handed up indictments against nine 
defendants. (The U.S. claims jurisdiction 
because the murder of an American offi- 
cial anywhere in the world is a crime un- 
der federal law.) 

Among the nine were Drug Barons 
Rafael Caro Quintero, 35, and Ernesto 
Fonseca Carrillo, 56, reputed leaders of 
Mexico’s largest marijuana smuggling 
family and the principal targets of Ca- 
marena’s investigations. Also charged, in 
what has become a familiar pattern of 
complicity between drug operators and 


| those charged with stamping out their 


trade, were three former Mexican police 
officials. “In what we do for a living we 
depend on the integrity of our law en- 
forcement counterparts,” said DEA Chief 
John Lawn. “In the case of Kiki Cama- 
rena, that mutual trust failed.” 

The indictments came at a time when 


| Washington heats up its war against drugs south of the border 





trade is being sorely tested. Four of the re- 
gion’s countries—Mexico, Colombia, 
Peru and Bolivia—are on the U.S. Gov- 
ernment’s list of seven “big producer” 
states targeted for maximum surveillance 
(the other three: Pakistan, Burma, Thai- 
land). Latin America produces all the co- 
caine and nearly all the marijuana con- 
sumed in the U.S., dominating the illicit 
$130 billion-a-year market. 

Washington’s drug war received a 
stunning setback two weeks ago when Co- 
lombian Billionaire Jorge Ochoa Vasquez, 
38, a reputed drug baron, strolled out of 
Bogota’s La Picota prison armed with a 
writ for his release signed by a Colombian 
judge. Ochoa’s ruthlessness is legendary; 
after the coke magnate was arrested in 
1984 in Spain at the DEA’S request, threats 
made against the lives of Americans re- 
siding in Bogota became so widespread 
that U.S. embassy children were evacuat- 
ed. Extradited to Colombia in 1986 on a 
bull-smuggling charge, Ochoa was im- 


the U.S. campaign against the Latin drug | properly released in August and eluded 
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when highway patrolmen stopped 
him at a routine roadblock in south- 
ern Colombia. Washington, elated, 
immediately sought his extradition. 
Thus when Ochoa slipped away two 
weeks ago, a State Department 
spokesman resorted to distinctly un- 
diplomatic language, describing 
Ochoa’s release as “disgusting.” 

Last week Colombian officials 
moved to repair the damage. Justice 
Minister Enrique Low Murtra an- 
nounced that arrest warrants had 
been issued not only for Ochoa but 
also for four other leading members 
of the notorious Medellin Cartel, 
which supplies 75% of the cocaine 
consumed in the U.S. Once de- 
tained, Low vowed, all five would be 
extradited to the U.S. to stand trial 
on drug-related charges. Low also 
fired two top officials of La Picota. 

Although U.S. officials still view 
the Bogota government as one of the more 
cooperative in the narcotics war, Ochoa’s 
release and the Mexican government’s 
continued foot dragging on the Camarena 
case illustrate the formidable difficulties 
of the campaign against Latin drug lords. 
Says DEA Chief Lawn: “Unless Colombia 
and Mexico can address their problems, 
there’s no way we can deal with the sup- 
ply of drugs within our own borders.” 

Despite last week's indictments in the 
Camarena case, U.S. law enforcement of- 
ficials believe that many of the culprits 
have not yet even been touched. These 
US. authorities charge that the Mexican 
government, by withholding evidence and 
refusing to share knowledge of the case, 
has engaged in a cover-up aimed at pro- 
tecting officials far more highly placed 
than any so far indicted. “It’s like pulling 
teeth,” says a top DEA official. “We're 
making progress, but it’s slow.” 

Kingpin Caro Quintero, who is report- 
edly worth $500 million, came under suspi- 
cion immediately after Camarena’s disap- 
pearance. Yet just two days later the 
federal police comandante in charge of the 
investigation, Armando Pavon 
Reyes, allowed the gangster to leave 
Guadalajara by private plane in the 
full view of three DEA agents. Rec- 
ords obtained by the DEA indicate 
that Pavén Reyes made a call from 
the hangar phone at Guadalajara to 
the office of Manuel Ibarra, then 
head of the federal police. Though 
the US. has no record of the conver- 
sation, DEA Officials suspect that 
Ibarra was being asked to approve 
Caro Quintero’s departure. Pavén 
Reyes, one of the officials indicted 
last week as an accessory, was con- 
victed by Mexico in 1986 of taking a 
$261,000 bribe for turning Caro 
Quintero loose; he was released last 
May. Ibarra has never been charged 
with a crime but resigned amid scan- 
dal in 1985. 

DEA Officials are far from satis- 
fied with Mexico’s subsequent han- 
| dling of the case. The bodies of the 











authorities until last Novenber a = 8Nfexican counterpart Sergio Garcia 


The Enforcers 


Enrique Camarena Salazar, a resourceful U.S. 
drug agent in Mexico, was kidnaped and killed in 
1985. U.S. Drug Enforcement Chief John Lawn is 
determined to bring those responsible to justice 


Agent Camarena 


agent and his pilot were discovered by a 
peasant near the village of La Angostura in 
the neighboring state of Michoacan late on 
March 5. Both were so decomposed that 
DEA agents who saw the bodies the next 
day were unable to recognize them; not un- 
til March 8 did a pathologist confirm their 
identities. Without benefit of forensic assis- 
tance, however, the Mexican Attorney 
General’s office announced the discovery 
of the missing men’s bodies, identifying 
them by name, early on March 6. More- 
over, dirt found on the bodies did not 
match local soil, which suggested that they 
had been buried somewhere else earlier. 
Mexican investigators have never provided 
a convincing account of how or why the re- 
mains were moved. 

Not long after the bodies were found, 
the DEA discovered that Camarena’s kid- 
napers had taped their attempts to inter- 
rogate him on drug cases. Mexican feder- 
al authorities first denied that the tapes 
existed, and they have told several differ- 
ent stories about the discovery of the re- 
cordings. But after a personal appeal by 











U.S. Attorney General Edwin Meese, his 





The Accused 


The release of Jorge Ochoa Vasquez, a reputed 
cocaine baron, was a setback in the drug war. In 
the Camarena case, Marijuana Kingpin Rafael 
Caro Quintero was one of nine indicted 


ywnous 
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Ramirez handed over copies of some 
tapes to DEA investigators, who have 
sought to identify the recorded voices. 
One of them, they say, matches that 
of René Martin Verdugo Urquidez, a 
Caro Quintero crony who is currently 
awaiting trial on drug charges in San 
Diego. He was among the nine in- 
dicted last week. 

US. investigators are especially 
eager to identify Camarena’s chief 
questioner, a man who spoke in the 
practiced manner of a police inter- 
rogator. At one point Camarena was 
heard answering him, “Si, coman- 
dante.” Partly on the basis of infor- 
mants’ claims, DEA Officials believe 
the comandante was Sergio Espino 
Verdin, formerly chief in Guadalaja- 
ra of a secret police unit run by the 
Interior Ministry. Espino Verdin, 
yet another of those indicted last 
week, was arrested by Mexican po- 
lice last year and charged with Cama- 
rena’s murder. But authorities have ve- 
toed the agency’s requests for extensive 
samples of his voice on tape so that they 
can be compared electronically with the 
interrogation recordings. Mexican offi- 
cials also destroyed most of the physical 
evidence collected in the Guadalajara 
house owned by Caro Quintero where Ca- 
marena is believed to have been held. 

Caro Quintero and Fonseca, impris- 
oned in 1985 for drug trafficking, are cur- 
rently inmates of Mexico City’s Reclu- 
sorio del Norte. But according to DEA 
agents who have visited the facility, their 
amenities there include private cooks, fe- 
male companionship, liquor, access to a 
telephone and a Jacuzzi. Last summer the 
US. team that keeps an eye on the drug 
barons prevented them from getting the 
ultimate amenity: a private exit. The 
agents discovered a tunnel leading 800 ft. 
from two abandoned houses across from 
the prison toward their cellblock. 

Besides accused Trafficker Verdugo 
Urquidez, two more of those indicted last 
week are already in U.S. custody for other 
offenses, and so will stand trial in 
American courts for their alleged 
roles in Camarena’s murder. Of the 
remaining six, two are at large, 
probably in Mexico, and four are in 
Mexican custody. But under the ex- 
tradition treaty between Mexico 
and the US., neither side is required 
to surrender its nationals to the oth- 
er, and few observers expect Mexico 
to do so voluntarily. Most U.S. offi- 
cials would be satisfied if Camar- 
ena’s death were avenged by dis- 
plays of rigorous prosecution on 
both sides of the border. Said U.S. 
Attorney Robert Bonner in Los An- 
geles: “Our first and foremost con- 
cern is that justice is done. If justice 
is done in Mexico, so be it.” Unhap- 
pily, that is precisely what has not 
been done by Mexico for the past 
three years. —By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Elaine Shannon/Washington, 
with other bureaus 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Deporting Their Troubles 





Amid new violence, the U.S. again rebukes Isr -ael at the U.N. 


ye find a symbol of resistance to Isra- 
el’s occupation of Arab lands, one 
need look no further than the family of 
Mohammed Hamad. Since he fled Israel 


during the first Arab-Israeli war in 1948, | 


Hamad, 60, has lived in the Kalandia ref- 
ugee camp in the West Bank, north of Je- 
rusalem. There he has fathered six of his 
eight sons. Each has displayed more anti- 
Israeli fervor than the last, and all but the 
eldest have served time in prison for of- 
fenses against Israeli military rule, which 
began after the 1967 Six-Day War. Three 
of Hamad’s sons are now in prison, one is 
a fugitive, and another is in exile in Jor- 
dan. The Hamads’ eight-room home has 
also been bricked up, a procedure often 
used by the Israelis to punish 
troublemakers. 

Two weeks ago, Israeli soldiers en- 
tered a shabby camp dwelling, where 
some of the family now live, and took 
away Hamad'’s son Bashir, 26. Last week 
the Israeli government announced that 
Bashir, who was to have been married on 
Jan. 22, would be deported 

Bashir Hamad was one of nine Pales- 
tinians chosen for expulsion in the wake 
of the month-long rebellion that has 
swept through the occupied Gaza Strip 








ns 


Bashir Hamad's mother at her sealed-up home | 


and West Bank. Though seven have al- 


ready spent time in prison, six for involve- | 


ment in terrorism, the Israeli army ac- 
cused only three of directly fomenting the 
recent riots; the rest are asserted to be 
“hard-core agitators.” Hamad, though 
not cited for involvement in the current 











unrest, is accused of “organizing distur- 
bances and participating in them” in his 
role as a leader of the Shabiba, a young 
men’s group with close ties to the out- 
lawed Palestine Liberation Organization 
The Israelis say that 876 Palestinians 


% have been deported since 1967, while the 
| Arabs put the number at 2,500. Only 19 


have been expelled since 1980. 

Riots broke out in both Gaza and the 
West Bank just hours after the decision 
was announced. Each day last week Is- 
raeli leaders declared the fury spent, but 
each day it continued. Five more Palestin- 
ians died, bringing the total killed since 
early December to 27. The first to die was 
a West Bank woman shot in the chest 
mistakenly, according to the Israeli mili- 
tary—while she was hanging out her 


| wash. Some of the worst violence erupted 


in the Gaza refugee camp of Khan Yunis, 
where hundreds poured into the streets af- 
ter they learned that an Islamic funda- 
mentalist leader, Hassan Ghanayem Abu 
Shakra, 27, would be among those ex- 
pelled. Soldiers at first held off the crowds 
with tear gas, rubber bullets and water 
cannons. But soon they resorted to live 
ammunition to ward off the protesters’ 
hail of stones and debris. 

“Deportations are the maximum de- 
terrent we have today,” said Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Shamir. “We use it with people 
who cannot be reformed.” Though the vast 
majority of Israelis agreed with Shamir, the 
decision was denounced by Israel’s friends 











On Patrol in Nablus 


44g 00k!” says Private Dror, his eyes nervously scanning 

L the street. “There are no youngsters over twelve in 
sight. Hell, where have they disappeared to?” The five Israeli 
soldiers from the Nahal unit quickly slip down a narrow alley. 
Four Palestinian youths peek briefly from between two houses. 
Seconds later, a hailstorm of stones and metal pieces pelts the 
patrol. Hugging the walls, the unit breaks apart. When it reas- 
sembles, Dror, 20, is breathless. Three masked men had hit 
him with rocks. “The bastards knew very well I couldn't do 
anything to them,” he mutters 
to TIME’s Ron Ben-Yishai. 


this assignment. “It’s against SSNs AIGT Wicd secu paw es AGL TORIC 





everything we teach them,” he says. “We train them to use 
their guns when they are attacked. Here it’s forbidden.” Here 
the aggressor, more often than not, is a woman, child or 
student. 

The dilemma is no less uncomfortable for the local resi- 
dents. Dror, who speaks Arabic fluently, asks shopkeepers 
why their stores are closed. Says one: “I got a telephone call 
reminding me that there is a commerce strike for 21 days to 
protest the expulsions and killings.” The call came from the 
Shabiba, a P.L.O.-affiliated youth group. A major instructs 
Dror, “Tell them to open the shops. Tell them we shall weld 
their doors shut and not let them open for a week.” He points 
to welding instruments. Ten 
minutes later most shops are 
open. Grumbles one Arab: 
“The Shabiba will burn my 
business down.” 

Dror is not indifferent to the 
Arabs’ plight. “I don’t know if I 
could live with foreign soldiers 
around me,” he says. Still, this 
tour of duty has hardened many 
Israelis’ political views. “In the 
past I was ready to give up some 
of the [occupied] territories,” 
says Private Nir, 20. “Today I 
think that’s impractical.” As 
children return to the streets, 
soldiers offer candy. The young- 
sters accept, whispering “Sha- 
lom.” For the soldiers, it is a 
welcome break from hostilities. 
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UNITED STATES CITIZENSHIP 


EXAMINATION 


Government by Constitution 


30. What is the highe 


31. What was the first Constit 


32. What are some 
Rights to all the people? 


33. What is the usual way to mal 


34. What are amendments 1] 
Constitution? 


Take this test, which is given to all immigrants 
before they're granted U.S. citizenship. If you're like 
the majority of Americans, you're not familiar enough 
with the Constitution to pass. 

59% of the American public does not know what 
the Bill of Rights is. 49% thinks the President can sus- 
pend the Constitution. 

These statistics mean that, even as we celebrate 
the bicentennial of the Constitution, our children are 
in danger of losing the heritage of liberty it represents. 

That's why we need your help. Your tax- 
deductible contribution will help fund educational 
projects that will promote understanding of the prin- 
ciples and values of our Constitution. 

Send your check today and help insure that all 
Americans know as much about the rights and laws 
we live by as the newest citizen. In acknowledgement 
of your support, we'll send you a free pocket copy 
of the Constitution and a “We The People” lapel pin. 
You'll also receive a set of five commemorative 
postage stamps celebrating the Bicentenial of the 
drafting of the U.S. Constitution. 


st law of the United State 


of the rights guaranteed by the Bill of 


make an amendment? _ 


Ss of America? 


ution of the United States called? 


- 26 to the United States 





Foundation For The } 
Commemoration Of 
The U.S. Constitution 
P.O. Box 590 

Young America, Minnesota 55399 












Yes, I want to preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution. Here's my tax- 
deductible contribution 


$10.00 4 $15.00 2 $25.00 2 $50.00 
O Other $ 


1 understand you will send me your pamphiet on the 





pin and the Commemorative postage stamps. 
Send check or money order payable to "Foundation for 
the Constitution.” 


(PRINT) 


Name - 





Address ieee | 
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| Constitution and Bill of Rights, together with the lapel 
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He's made this jump 
maybe a thousand times. 
All in order to make it just 
right this time. 

Because this is the 
Olympic Games. 
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Where people are 
always trying to do what's 
humanly impossible. 
Even though they could 
break something other 
than the record. 


Fortunately, the United 
States Olympic Team is 
protected by Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield. As 
are so many people right 
here in Illinois. 





People who know that 
our service is the best 
it’s ever been. 

And we continue to 
monitor the doctors 
and hospitals that work 









with us to ensure that 
you receive the best care 
possible. 

Maybe your job doesn't 
involve attempting to 
defy the law of gravity on 
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Stuttering didn’t stop 
Winston Churchill 


And it need not stop you. The newly revised sixth edition of Self 
Therapy for the Stutterer explains how stutterers can help them- 
selves. For more information on the 192 page book, write: 


SPEECH 
FOUNDATION 
OF AMERICA 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 
HELPING STUTTERERS OVER 40 YEARS 


RO. Box 11749 
Memphis, Tennessee 38111 








and enemies alike. Declaring that the ex- 
pulsions violated the Geneva Convention 
of 1949, the US. joined the other 14 mem- 
bers of the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil in demanding that Israel rescind the or- 
ders. It marked the first time that the 
Reagan Administration has voted for a 
resolution in the Security Council that crit- 
icizes Israel by name since 1982, when the 
group voted unanimously to condemn the 
Israeli military assault on Beirut during its 
invasion of Lebanon. 

Benjamin Netanyahu, Israel’s Am- 
bassador to the U.N., labeled the Security 
Council a “kangaroo court” and declared, 
“We were frankly very disappointed that 
the US. joined in this exercise.” Though 
several U.S. Jewish leaders have decried 
the Israeli use of live ammunition, they 
were nearly unanimous last week in re- 
jecting the U.N. vote. Rabbi Alexander 
Schindler, president of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, said 
the US. action “will be seen by the Pales- 
tinians as a license for further violence.” 

Nonetheless, a majority of the Ameri- 
can public seemed to agree with the Ad- 
ministration’s criticism of Israeli tactics 
during the riots. In a poll conducted last 
week for TIME by Yankelovich Clancy 
Shulman,* 50% agreed that the Israelis 
had used “too much force” to quell the 
Palestinian protests, while only 23% said 
Israel had used “about the right amount.” 
Fifty-six percent said Israel had in gener- 
al treated the Palestinians living in the 
West Bank and Gaza unfairly, while only 
16% thought they had been handled fair- 
ly. And 50% of those polled said the U.S. 
was right to criticize Israel, while 35% 
thought it was wrong. 

The demonstrators got moral support 
from unexpected sources. After having 
his tour of the Kalandia camp cut short by 
rock throwing, Republican Senator John 
Chafee of Rhode Island faulted Israel's 
management of the crisis. Another visitor, 
British Foreign Office Junior Minister 
David Mellor, infuriated Israelis when he 
emerged from the Jabalia refugee camp in 
Gaza and called conditions in such camps 
an “affront to civilized values.” He also 
sharply upbraided an Israeli army colonel 
for arresting a 14-year-old boy accused of 
throwing stones. “I saw no stones being 
thrown,” Mellor told the stunned officer. 

Despite the furor over expulsions, the 
nine Palestinians are not expected to be 
deported any time soon; all have filed 
appeals, the first step in a procedure that 
can take weeks. Meanwhile, some moder- 
ate Palestinian leaders talked of a cam- 
paign of civil disobedience. Few thought 
the scheme would succeed. But neither 
did anyone think that Israel’s expul- 
sions would stem the violence. Said Tay- 
shir Hamad, brother of Bashir: “How 
many Palestinians have been deported 
since 1967? Thousands. But nothing has 
changed.” ~~ By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Jamil Hamad and Johanna 
McGeary/Jerusalem 














AFGHANISTAN 


In Search of the Nearest Exit 





Moscow speeds up its campaign to bring Ivan home 


fter eight no-win years of engagement 

in the bloody Afghan war, the Soviets 
have made no secret of their impatience 
to get out. Just how impatient they are 
with the conflict, which has cost an esti- 
mated 20,000 Soviet and 1.2 million Af- 
ghan lives, became clearer last week dur- 
ing an official visit to Kabul by Soviet 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze. 
“We would like the year 1988 to be the 
last year of the stay of Soviet troops in 
your country,” Shevardnadze told local 
reporters after two days of meetings with 
Afghan officials. Even more striking, the 
Foreign Minister hinted that Moscow was 





about the significance of Shevardnadze’s 
remarks until they show up as proposals 
at the U.N.-sponsored Afghan peace 


talks, which resume next month in Gene- | 


va. Said one Western official: “It is too 


soon to uncork the champagne.” But both | 


sides seem eager to lay the groundwork to 
make this next Geneva session the last. 
The thorniest issue is how to consti- 
tute a government. Washington and Mos- 
cow would like to resolve the issue with 
some form of coalition between the ruling 
Afghan Communists and the mujahedin, 
but neither Afghan party likes the idea. 
Most mujahedin leaders reject outright 





On their way out: Afghan civilians in Kabul bid goodbye to departing Soviet soldiers 





But according toa wary Western official, “it’s too soon to uncork the champagne.” 


ready to pull out without assurances that a 
pro-Soviet coalition government would 
remain behind. Instead, he implied, Mos- 
cow might settle for a nonaligned Kabul 
regime. 

In a Washington press conference the 
next day, U.S. Secretary of State George 
Shultz responded with a mixture of tough 
talk and fresh signs of flexibility. He wel- 
comed Shevardnadze’s remarks as “desir- 
able” and added that the initial Soviet 
withdrawal should be “front-end loaded,” 
meaning that large numbers of the 115,000 
Soviet troops in Afghanistan should pull 
out quickly “so that once it starts, there’s a 
certain inevitability to it.” Shultz added a 
new demand, insisting that all Soviet mili- 
tary aid to Afghanistan cease after the pull- 
out. On a conciliatory note, he reiterated 
that the U.S. would similarly cut off arms 
supplies for the mujahedin, Afghanistan’s 
rebels. The US., he said, might taper off its 
arms shipments to the rebels as the Soviets 





any suggestion of sharing power with the 
Afghan Communists, who will be power- 
less without their Soviet backers. U.S. Un- 
der Secretary of State Michael Armacost 
raised the issue with rebel leaders last 
week in Islamabad but made no headway. 
Said Sayed Ahmed Gilani, chief of the 
National Islamic Front for Afghanistan: 
“We told Mr. Armacost that the future 
government in Kabul will be 100% Af- 
ghan, without any Communist in it.” 
Shevardnadze apparently had no 
better luck in Kabul. Najibullah, a for- 
mer Afghan secret-police chief installed 
as Afghanistan’s Communist leader 20 
months ago, has been angling to ensure 
his own domination of any future gov- 
ernment. Shevardnadze appears to be 
growing impatient, and he issued a thin- 
ly veiled warning to Afghans who place 
“personal aspirations above the interests 
of the nation.” Or, more to the point, 
above Moscow’s determination to bring 





*The survey was conducted by telephone with | 804 retreated. Ivan home. —fy Eieard 0. Be 

s 7 $ cO 1c" 7 ic J . . ° e 

adult Americans. The potential sampling error is Western diplomats in Moscow indi- | Reported by Mohammed Aftab/Islamabad and 
plus or minus 3% cated that they would reserve judgment | Nancy Traver/Washington 
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The 1988 Buick Park Avenue 
features a new ride system so 
smooth and capable, it evokes 
the great boulevards of Man- 
hattan. This ride breakthrough 
is due to Dynaride, a system 
of shock absorber technology 
combined with Park Avenues 
4-wheel independent sus- 
pension and automatic level 
control. Dynaride simulta- 
neously offers excellent stabil- 
ity and isolation from road 
irregularities, while providing 
crisp and precise handling 
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ry The Great American Road belongs to Buick Wy 
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More power for the road. Feel the difference. 
Complementing Park Avenues Reward yourself with a test 
new ride quality is the new 3.8 drive soon, Buckle up and 
SFI "3800" V-6 engine. No other experience the difference the 
V-6 in the world offers this new “3800” V-6 and Dynaride 
engines combination of se- suspension can make in your 
quential-port fuel injection,a driving. Your Buick dealer is 
balance shaft and roller valve ready to make your favorite 
lifters. The "3800" V-6 delivers road feel like Park Avenue 
165 horsepower, 10% more 


than its predecessor, and Tey Ws Yu 
great dependability. Its bal- =n if . ._o 
ance shaftand 24%-lighter __; I ewe BS ee BD 
piston assembly also make it yaa 

a remarkably smooth- QESD OFFICIAL CAR OF THE 1988 US. OLYMPIC TEAM 
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HAITI 


A voodoo priest in the southern re- 
gion of Grande Anse, famed for his 
clairvoyant powers, foresees blood in Hai- 
ti’s immediate future. He is not alone. A 
young woman who identifies herself only 
as Monique has piled her four small chil- 
dren onto a crowded bus that is heading 
for the boondocks. Like many others 
who live in the slums that surround 
Port-au-Prince, Monique does not 
want to be anywhere near the capi- 
tal city during the election scheduled 
this Sunday. “I’m disappearing,” she 
whispers, her eyes darting to see if 
she has been overheard. South of the 
capital in the tiny port town of Mira- 
goane, a doctor gives fuller voice to 
the fear: “It is only with bayonets 
they will get these people to vote.” 
The prognoses for Haiti’s pend- 
ing election vary, but none are 
promising. At best, the election will 
simply be called off. At worst, Hai- 
tians predict a bloodbath of the sort 
that brought last November’s presi- 
dential contest to a halt just three 
hours into the balloting. Many Hai- 
tians are now forecasting that if 
Brigadier General Henri Namphy, 
head of the ruling junta, feels he can- 
not impose his choice of a President 
on the rest of the army, he will post- 
pone or cancel the voting. From 
Port-au-Prince to Washington, vir- 
tually everybody seems to discount 
the possibility of a fair contest. Says 
a politician who ran for the Senate 
two months ago but refuses to par- 
ticipate this time: “There is nothing 


World 


Voting with Their Feet 


Many threaten to boycott an election that promises to be a sham 








certain about these elections except that 
they will be a sham.” 

Certainly, voters will not be offered 
the full range of presidential candidates. 
The opposition’s four leading contenders, 
who were expected to take 80% of the 
vote last November, are refusing to par- 





Namphy remains the most important constituent 


ticipate. Instead, they have called for an 
election boycott that is supported by 
some 50 civic, religious and community 
associations throughout Haiti. Of the 22 
candidates registered for the race, twelve 
were associates of the former Duvalier 
dictatorship; under the new constitution, 
that should prevent them from running 
for public office for a decade. All twelve 
were disqualified from the November 
contest. At the end of last week Namphy, 
in an apparent bid to lend the elections 
credibility, again sidelined the Duvalier- 
ist candidates. Namphy’s personal 
favorite is Gerard Phillippe Au- 
guste, a little-known agronomist 
who heads one of Haiti’s oldest pop- 
ulist parties. 

The legislative election promises 
to be even more of a farce. As of last 
week the newly seated election 
council, handpicked by Namphy, 
could not furnish the name of a sin- 
gle candidate for any of the 27 Sen- 
ate or 77 Chamber of Deputy seats. 
Moreover, election conditions will 
hardly be democratic. Under a new 
electoral law, soldiers will be per- 
mitted to enter polling places, but 
independent observers and journal- 
ists will not. The new law also re- 
quires voters to show officials their 
marked ballots. 

Both in Port-au-Prince and 
Washington, there have been calls 
for a multinational peacekeeping 
force to ensure fair and peaceful 
elections. But neither the Reagan 
Administration nor leaders of other 
Caribbean nations have embraced 
the proposal. Instead, Haiti's allies 
have voiced support for the elec- 
tions, then adopted a wait-and-see 
attitude. — By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Bernard Diederich/Miami 
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Patients’ Rights 


An end to abuses? 





ne of the most chilling by-products of 

the Kremlin's aversion to protest has 
been its use of the Soviet mental-health- 
care system as an instrument for sup- 
pressing dissent. An untold number of dis- 
sidents have been clapped into mental 
hospitals and sometimes kept under con- 
trol with mind-numbing drugs. Now, 
under Mikhail Gorbachev's policy of glas- 
nost, or openness, Soviet psychiatric prac- 
tices are finally getting what could prove 
to be a cathartic airing. Amid demands 
for reform, the Soviet press has begun 
printing stories of abuse, corruption and 
incompetence within the psychiatric es- 
tablishment. On the political front, West- 
ern analysts note that since last spring, 
the government has released some two 
dozen dissidents who had been held in 
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Last week Moscow took yet another 
reformist step by announcing that broad 
new legal rights would be granted to men- 
tal patients and their families. The regula- 
tions, as described by the official news 
agency TASS, “provide legal guarantees 
against possible errors and malpractice.” 
Among other things, relatives will be giv- 
en the right to legal redress of doctors’ de- 
cisions concerning the confinement or 
treatment of a patient. The provisions 
also make the “illegal commitment of a 
patently healthy person to a mental hos- 
pital a criminal offense.” Significantly, 
authority over an unspecified number of 
so-called special psychiatric hospitals will 
be transferred from the Ministry of Interi- 
or, which has control over the internal se- 
curity forces, to the Ministry of Health. It 
is in these “special” hospitals that politi- 
cal dissidents have usually been confined. 

If enforced, the law would be a signifi- 
cant step toward abolishing long-criti- 
cized practices. The accompanying press 
campaign seems to indicate that the re- 


psychiatric institutions. gime means business. Recent articles 





have told of how local militia obtained 
psychiatric commitment orders for people 
who had done little more than complain 
about their neighbors or threatened to ex- 
pose instances of corruption to higher au- 
thorities. There has been no suggestion by 
the Soviet press, however, that such 
abuses were sanctioned by high officials 
for political purposes. 

Whether the new law actually re- 
duces the power of the authorities to use 
psychiatric confinement as punishment 
could be put to an early test. Members 
of a Moscow-based group called Press 
Club Glasnost, composed mostly of for- 
mer political prisoners, last week point- 
ed to the case of Lev Ubozhko, 54, a 
Moscow dissident who spent 15 years in 
psychiatric hospitals before being freed 
last spring. They said Ubozhko had 
been rearrested and was being held in a 
psychiatric hospital at Chelyabinsk in 
the Urals, where he was taken after the 
director of a Moscow hospital refused to 
admit him on the ground that he ap- 
peared to be healthy. a 
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AUSTRIA 


Trapped in the Eye of the Storm 


An ever more isolated Waldheim awaits the historians’ verdict 


n the baroque splendor of his 18th cen- 

tury offices, Kurt Waldheim entertains 
few visitors. The Austrian President 
spends his days huddling with aides— 
dubbed the “bunker boys” by sharp- 
tongued colleagues—or performing cere- 
monial functions. He lingers at recep- 
tions, hoping that people will talk to him 
and, more important, be seen talking to 
him. Asked whether Waldheim would be 
welcome at the royal court in Stockholm, 
Swedish Foreign Minister Sten Anders- 
son diplomatically replied, “The problem 


* 








vigorous campaign this month to clear his 
name finally. Their heaviest ammunition 
was a 299-page “white book” prepared on 
Waldheim’s behalf by Foreign Ministry 
officials. Titled Kurt Waldheim'’s War- 
time Years: A Documentation, the work 
asserts that all charges against him have 
been proved false. It repeats claims that 
Waldheim had no involvement in atroc- 
ities committed by German army units to 
which he was assigned between 1942 and 
1944. The troops carried out brutal repri- 
sals against Yugoslav resistance fighters 


Embattled leader: the President takes his case to the people in a nationally televised address 
A pariah abroad and an embarrassment to many of his fellow citizens at home. 


does not arise. His Majesty’s program is 
booked solid for years, and your question 
is therefore purely academic.” 
Waldheim’s plight, though, is a pain- 
fully public matter. Since he was elected 
President 18 months ago, he has become a 
pariah abroad and an embarrassment to 
some Austrians at home. The controversy 
over Waldheim’s World War II record 
continues to dominate headlines and the 
Viennese cocktail circuit. Even many 
Austrians now call for his resignation. 
Though he drew 54% of the vote, a poll 
taken in December for the monthly mag- 
azine Wiener found that 50% of those sur- 
veyed wanted him to quit. The pressure 
for Waldheim to leave is expected to in- 
crease next month, when an international 
panel of historians appointed by the Aus- 
trian government releases its long-await- 
ed report on his wartime activities. Yet 
Waldheim insists that he will complete 
his six-year term. Says he: “I am a Presi- 
dent for Austrians, and not for abroad.” 
Waldheim’s defenders launched a 


and deported Greek Jews to Nazi death 
camps. The book further asserts that 
Waldheim dropped all mention of his Bal- 
kans service from the 278-page English- 
language edition of his 1985 memoir, Jn 
the Eye of the Storm, only to meet space 
requirements. 

The white book created a split within 
Austria’s coalition government. The So- 
cialist Party resisted printing or distribut- 
ing the work as an official document. It 
was finally published by a private firm. 

The book is unlikely to convince 
Waldheim’s detractors. While critics con- 
cede that Waldheim may not personally 
have committed war crimes, they main- 
tain that he must have known about them 
as an interpreter with the rank of lieuten- 
ant:and later as an intelligence officer. 
They insist that he then strove for four 
decades to conceal his knowledge. “It 
cannot suffice to describe Waldheim as a 
small wheel within wheels who saw noth- 
ing, heard nothing and knew nothing,” 
says Hubertus Czernin, a Viennese jour- 
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nalist who has studied Waldheim’s rec- 
ord. “He has to be seen in the context of 
the war of extermination in the Balkans.” 
To plead Waldheim’s case, Vienna last 
week dispatched Fritz Molden, a filmmak- 
er and World War II resistance hero, on a 
tour of the U.S. and Britain. Molden, who 
helped hire Waldheim for the Austrian 
Foreign Ministry after the war but insists 
that he is not a close friend, said he under- 
took the mission for Austria’s sake. Accom- 
panied by Ralph Scheide, a Waldheim aide 
and co-author of the white paper, Molden 
called the Austrian President the victim ofa 
smear campaign. “If you pour two gallons 
of manure over somebody, he will smell,” 
Molden said, “and then you can say that he 
stinks.” Scheide argued that the case 
against Waldheim has dwindled to charges 
that he knew of Nazi atrocities. “Of course 
he knew,” Scheide conceded. “So did every- 
one else.” Such arguments did not impress 
the Justice Department, which last year 
barred Waldheim from entering the US. 
under a law aimed at undesirable aliens. 


n debating the Waldheim furor, some 

Austrians have displayed an insensitiv- 
ity toward the President’s Jewish critics 
that has sometimes curdled into outright 
anti-Semitism. Michael Graff, secretary- 
general of the People’s Party, was forced 
to resign last month after he told the 
French magazine L'Express that Wald- 
heim had “no problem” unless he could be 
proved to have “strangled six Jews single- 
handedly.” On the other hand, in Vienna 
last week, three neo-Nazis interrupted a 
nationally televised ceremony honoring 
Nazi Hunter Simon Wiesenthal with re- 
peated shouts of “Murderer!” When the 
program’s host asked the audience to 
show its disapproval by giving Wiesenthal 
a standing ovation, the listeners respond- 
ed with fervent applause. 

The President’s fate may now rest 
with a seven-member commission that 
has been poring over Waldheim’s war 
record since September. Chaired by Hans 
Rudolf Kurz, a Swiss military historian, 
the panel has met for a week each month 
to sift 30 pounds of documents in the red 
silk-lined chambers of the Austrian State 
Archives. Scheduled to release its report 
on Feb. 2, the commission seems certain 
to go beyond the narrow question of 
whether Waldheim committed war 
crimes and to explore such issues as how 
much Waldheim knew and whether he 
acted to save lives. 

Waldheim has vowed not to be bound 
by the panel’s findings. He is busily mak- 
ing plans for the spring, and will greet 
Pope John Paul II in June when he visits 
Austria, which is 85% Roman Catholic. 
When the Pontiff met Waldheim at the 
Vatican last summer, the audience drew 
protests from the international Jewish 
community. This time the Vatican point- 
ed out that John Paul’s upcoming encoun- 
ters with Waldheim are standard protocol 
for papal trips abroad. —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Gertraud Lessing/Vienna 
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When patients | 
reach out for relief, 
hospitals giveTYLENOL most. 


acetaminophen 


Even with all the pain relievers hospitals can 
choose from, including aspirin and ibuprofen, they're 
still choosing TYLENOL® most. 

Now doesn't that make your choice easier? 


TYLENOL+~ the pain reliever hospitals use most. 


Remember, no drug should be misused, so follow label directions carefully 
TYLENOL is the registered trademark of McNEILAB. Inc.. identifying its brand of acetaminophen. © McNeil. 1988. 





Buckle up—together we can save lives. 
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ANNOUNCING 


If youd like to win 
a free vacation 

on your next 
business trip... 
Marriott has 

your ticket! Scar tones bad chatadve ofThae 


Vouchers showing the same prize and you're 

a on your way. There are over 500,000 prizes, 
<B : including more than 300,000 instant winners. 

gE ‘ : Your chances of winning are one in ten with 

a =F just one Marriott visit and get better and bet- 

ter each time you stay with us, now through 

March 31, 1988. 

So come to Marriott, for the comfort 
you expect and the vacation you 
deserve. Your tickets are waiting! 





Now you can win fabulous free vacations in- 
stantly by simply staying at Marriott.* Check in 
and you'll receive a packet containing halves 
of “Instant Match-Up” Travel Vouchers for 
vacations at Marriott's most exclusive Hotels 
and Resorts around the world . . . from Maui, 
Vail and Palm Springs, to Bermuda, London 
and Paris. Plus other exciting prizes including 
free travel on Continental, Eastern or North- 
west Airlines, free Hertz car rental and up to 
$1,000 travel cash. Everything you'll need for 
the ultimate vacation. 








Marriott People know how. 
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No purchase necessary. One Voucher 
packet, including Official Rules, per re 
quest may be obtained by sending a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to 
Match-Up Vacations Voucher Request, PO. 
Box 3550, Westbury, NY 11592. Washing: 
ton State residents need not apply postage 
to self-addressed envelope. Vermont resi 
dents will have postage returned. Voucher 
fequests must be received by February 20, 
1988. All prize claims must be received by 
April 30, 1988. Void where prohibited 


“Not available at Marriott's Courtyard, 
Fairfield Inn, Residence Inn, Amman, 
Cairo, Jeddah and Riyadh properties 
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SAUDI ARABIA Imported worker 


The Taxman 
Goeth 


Royal Decree M/13 struck the 
4 million foreigners living in 
Saudi Arabia with the force of 
a sandstorm. Prompted by sag- 
ging oil prices and a projected 
$10 billion budget deficit, King 
Fahd declared by edict last 
week that foreigners, including 
35,000 Americans, must pay 
income taxes of up to 30% for 
individuals and 45% for 
companies. 

But His Majesty did not 
count on the reaction of the 
thousands of expatriate doc- 
tors, engineers and other 
skilled workers. Upon hearing 
the news, for example, the en- 
tire medical staff at a Riyadh 
hospital threatened to resign. 
Within 48 hours, Fahd had re- 
scinded the decree. Although 
the door was left open for a fu- 
ture income tax, the Saudis 
seem to prefer losing the mon- 
ey rather than the labor. 


Intimidating 
Tactics 


In a high-security Disseldorf 
courtroom, Lebanon-born 
Abbas Hamadei went on trial 
last week in a _ proceeding 
watched closely by Western 
governments. Hamadei, 29, is 
charged with kidnaping West 
Germans Rudolf Cordes and 
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Alfred Schmidt in Beirut a 
year ago. His alleged aim: to 
bargain for the release of his 
brother Mohammed, 23, who 
is awaiting trial in Frankfurt 
for the June 1985 hijacking ofa 
TWA jet and the murder of 
one of its passengers, US. 
Navy Diver Robert Stethem. 

Abbas Hamadei was cap- 
tured last January at Frankfurt 
airport. One of his alleged kid- 
nap victims, Schmidt, has since 
been released as a “goodwill 
gesture.” As for Cordes, on the 
eve of the trial his keepers re- 
leased his photograph along 
with a note urging West Ger- 
man authorities to “consider 
what happens in the coming 
days and draw the conse- 
quences.” Bonn did not blink. 
Declared Klaus Arend, the pre- 
siding judge: “We would lose 
sight of our duty if we were to 
succumb to pressure.” 


SOVIET UNION 
What’s in 
AName? 


Leonid Brezhnev is no hero to 
Mikhail Gorbachev, who has 
dubbed his predecessor’s 18- 
year reign the “era of stagna- 
tion.” Still, there are reminders 
of that reign all over the Soviet 
Union, where everything from 
an icebreaker to a whole city 
bears Brezhnev’s name. Last 
week, in a two-paragraph dis- 
patch, the TASS news agency 
announced that three of those 
reminders are being eliminated. 

The city of Brezhnev, on 
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the Volga River, returns to the 
far more poetic Naberezhniye 
Chelny (Dugout Canoes on the 
Riverbank). The Moscow sub- 
urb of Brezhnev is once again 
Cheryomushky Rayon (Cher- 
ry Tree District). In Lenin- 
grad, Brezhnev Square reverts 
to the Krasnogvardeiskaya 
Ploshchad (Red Guards 
Square). Not since Joseph Sta- 
lin’s name was wiped from the 
city of Stalingrad (now Volgo- 
grad) and the country’s highest 
mountain (now Peak of Com- 
munism) in the late 1950s has a 
Soviet leader been so posthu- 
mously disgraced. No word yet 
on whether the nuclear-pow- 
ered icebreaker, the cosmo- 
naut-training center, the mili- 
tary academy, the power 
station, the tank division and 
the assorted farms and fac- 
tories that still carry the Brezh- 
nev name will undergo an 
identity change. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Better Late 
Than Never 


“T saw the soldier point the gun 
at the nape of the man in 
white,” Manila Airport Work- 
er Jessie Barcelona told a 
hushed Manila courtroom last 
week. “The gun went off. The 
man in white toppled for- 
ward.” The man in white was 
Benigno (Ninoy) Aquino Jr., 
the Philippine opposition lead- 
er whose assassination in 1983 
gave the initial spark to the re- 
bellion that later ousted Presi- 











THE PHILIPPINES Surprise Witness Barcelona 











dent Ferdinand Marcos and 
installed in his place Aquino’s 
widow Corazon. 

Barcelona, who came for- 
ward after four years of silence, 
is the first person to claim that 
he actually witnessed Aquino’s 
slaying. The airport worker said 
he was in a tow truck 50 ft. from 
the opposition leader when he 
saw one of Marcos’ soldiers fire 
the fatal shot. Barcelona’s testi- 
mony emerged during the trial 
of 40 defendants, including 36 
military men, for Aquino’s 
murder. Why didn’t Barcelona 
tell his story earlier? “I felt my 
life was in danger,” he ex- 
plained in an affidavit. 


New Status for 
Gay “Partners” 


Denmark is about to become 
the first country in the world to 
grant homosexuals the legal 
status of married couples. A 
bill introduced in parliament 
last week provides that gay 
couples registering as “part- 
ners” will automatically gain 
the same rights to inheritance 
and tax deductions, the same 
access to social services and 
the same obligation to pay ali- 
mony as a husband and wife. 

The measure, supported by 
a majority of members in the 
179-seat Folketing, is expected 
to become law July 1. Hoping 
to mute criticism, the bill’s 
sponsors included a provision 
precluding gays from adopting 
children. 
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—Economy & Business 


Wild Bears 
On the Loose 


What should be done to calm Wall Street? 








here it was again—the harrowing, 
sinking feeling that has become all 
too familiar on Wall Street. Pessi- 
mism verging on panic. Stock prices 
plunging in a free fall. Last Friday the Dow 
Jones industrial average suffered its third 
largest drop in history, plummeting 140.58 
points to close at 1911.31. Fortunately, the 
worst of the rout began after 2:30 p.m., and 
there was not enough time for a full-fledged 
disaster before the New York Stock Ex- 
change’s 4 p.m. closing bell. By the end of 
the day, however, traders could not help but 
think back to the 108.36-point fall on Fri- 
| day, Oct. 16, that set the stage for Black 
Monday, Oct. 19, when the Dow fell 508 
points. The question on everyone’s mind 
Could it happen again? 

Friday’s decline more than wiped out 
the four previous days of healthy stock ad- 
vances spurred by an unexpected rally of 
the dollar, which was bolstered by the in- 
tervention of central banks in the curren- 
cy markets (see following story). For the 
week, the Dow was down 27.52 points. As 

| usual, there was a logical, if contorted, 
economic explanation of why investor 
sentiment so abruptly turned bearish. The 
problem started when the Government 
announced that the U.S. un- 
employment rate had fallen 
from 5.9% in November to 

| 5.8% in December, its lowest 
level since 1979. To most 
people, that sounds like good 
news, but nobody has ever 
accused Wall Streeters of 
thinking like most people 
To a bond trader, lower un- 
employment means faster 
growth, more inflation and 
higher interest rates. So 
bond prices slumped, and 
that triggered a drop in 
stocks. Investors were also 
concerned because the dol- 
lar started dipping again on 
Friday and because they 
feared that Government fig- 
ures on the mammoth U.S 
trade deficit due for release 
this week would show little 
or no reduction 
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But none of this could adequately ex- 
plain why the Dow dropped 90 points in 
just 45 minutes late on Friday. Experts 
quickly pointed out that the slide was ac- 
celerated, as other swings have been dur- 
ing the past two years, by computerized 
program trading of large blocks of stocks 
and stock-index futures. The debacle 
raised anew questions that have been hot- 
ly debated since October: Is the new high- 
tech volatility of stock prices out of con- 
trol? Are investors vulnerable to a crash 
at any time if reforms are not undertaken 
to shore up the market's stability? 

In the aftermath of Black Monday, 
more than a dozen investigative bodies 
have been probing those issues. Last Fri- 
| day, in a case of remarkably appropriate 
| timing, the most prominent of these 

groups—the Presidential Commission 
headed by Investment Banker Nicholas 
Brady—treleased its eagerly awaited report 
just after the market closed. The conclu- 
sion of the five-member commission* was 





*The members include Brady, chairman of Dillon 
| Read; James Cotting, chairman of Navistar Interna- 
| tional; Robert Kirby, chairman of Capital Guardian 
Trust; Robert Stein, chairman of Dreyfus; and John 
Opel, former chairman of IBM 


























A specialist, right, at work on the floor of the New 


clear: sweeping reforms are in fact needed 
to guard against market meltdowns | 
The Brady report says that while the 
Black Monday crash was triggered by fun- 
damental problems like the trade deficit, it 
was exacerbated by the complex and poorly 
controlled interactions between the New 
York Stock Exchange and the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange, which dominates the 
trading of stock-index futures. If dangerous 
stock dives are to be avoided, the Brady 


group contends, Chicago and New York 


will have to play by similar rules. The com- 
mission's central recommendation is that 
one agency—preferably the Federal Re- 
serve—coordinate the activities of all U.S 
financial markets. Currently, the Securities 
_ and Exchange Commission 
> regulates the stock exchanges 
= and the Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission over- 
2 sees the Chicago Merc and 
= other exchanges that deal in 
*~ stock-index futures 

The commission’s pro- 
posal would bring under one 
master two radically differ- 
ent kinds of markets. An in- 
vestor who buys stock gets 
tangible shares of a corpora- 
tion, which can be held for 
the long term. The person 
who buys or sells a stock-in- 
dex future, in contrast, is 
making a short-term bet on 
which direction the overall 
market is going to go in the 
near future, usually a month 


Trading stock-index futures 
In a pit at the Chicago Merc 
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or less. Thus the Chicago Merc is used pri- 
marily by brokerage firms and speculators 
seeking quick profits, and by money man- 
agers who want to hedge their portfolios 
against losses in the stock market. The rules 
of the two games are wildly disparate. In 
the stock market, the margin require- 
ment—the percentage of down payment 
thatan investor must make to buy shares on 
credit—is 50%. In Chicago, investors can 
buy into the futures market with as little as 
12% of the value of the contract purchased 

As different as the two markets are, 
they have become inextricably linked 
through the computerized trading strate- 
gies carried out by big brokerage houses, 
pension fund managers and other institu- 


Phelan accuses program trading 
Too much volatility can destroy credibility. 








. 





York Stock Exchange: “There is just not enough buying power in times of emergency” 


tional investors. One variation is called 
index arbitrage, in which traders try to 
make swift, sure profits by taking advan- 
tage of temporary discrepancies between 
the prices of stock-index futures and the 
actual stocks that make up the index. A 
related gimmick is portfolio insurance, in 
which money managers sell stock-index 
futures during a market decline to guard 
themselves against losses. Heavy use of 
these strategies can produce violent price 
swings in the stock market 

The Brady report identified portfolio 
insurance and index arbitrage as culprits 
in the Oct. 19 crash. Desperate to cut their 
losses when the stock market began to 
fall, money managers sold huge numbers 
of futures contracts. So many traders were 
following the same strategy that the 
downward spiral of prices accelerated in 
both New York and Chicago, and every- 
one got burned 

Since portfolio insurance offered no 
protection to those who tried it on Black 
Monday, the technique has fallen into dis- 
repute and relative disuse. But profitable 
index arbitrage is still popular and may 
have been responsible for a big part of last 
Friday’s plunge. The Brady report sug- 
gested that such volatility might be 
curbed if the 12% margin needed for buy- 
ing a stock-index future were brought 
more into line with the 50% required for 
stocks. That might dampen speculation at 
the Chicago Merc. Critics of this idea, 
however, point out that the big institu- 
tions that play the index arbitrage game 
generally pay cash for their contracts 

Far more controversial was the Brady 
commission’s recommendation that fi- 
nancial markets establish “circuit break- 
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| man of Bear Stearns. “If a stock wants to 





ers” to stop trading when things get out of 
control. These safeguards, said the report, 
might include limits on how much the 
price of a stock could rise or fall in a day 
That idea, leaked to the press before the 
report was actually released, provoked ve- 
hement protests on Wall Street. “It’s ri- 
diculous,” scoffed Alan Greenberg, chair- 


go down, let it go down.” 

At a press conference held to an- 
nounce the commission’s recommenda- 
tions, Brady insisted that the group had 
brought up price limits only as one of sev- 
eral possibilities. The point the commis- 
sion wanted to make, said Brady, was that 
whatever circuit breakers are chosen, 
they should be coordinated between both 
financial exchanges. At present Chicago 
and New York do not agree on the issue 
After the crash, the Merc imposed daily 
limits on price swings. The New York 
Stock Exchange has long used a different 
safeguard: trading in a stock is halted only 
when there is an overwhelming imbal- 
ance in buy and sell orders 


etting the Merc and the Big 

Board to see eye-to-eye will not 

be an easy task. The two ex- 

changes are archrivals for the in- 
vestor’s dollar, and both have strong- 
willed leaders who believe in their way of 
doing things. On one side is N.Y.S.E 
Chairman John Phelan, who has warned 
of the dangers of the rapid growth of spec- 
ulative trading in Chicago. Two days after 
the crash he asked for a temporary halt to 
certain types of program trading, and he 
has suggested that the practice be perma- 
nently restricted. “If we destroy the mar- 
kets by too much volatility,” he has said, 
“we ruin their credibility.” 

Two weeks ago, a study done for the 
N.Y.S.E. by Nicholas Katzenbach, the for- 
mer U.S. Attorney General, pointed the 
finger at Chicago. The report called for 
curbs on program trading and stiffer mar- 
gin requirements on stock-index futures 
Said Katzenbach: “The Chicago market 
is a made-for-speculation market, but 
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Melamed blames the Big Board 





“This business will be somewhere, if not here.” 
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it leads New York around by the nose.” 
Chicago’s leading defender is the feisty 

Leo Melamed, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Merc and one of the pio- 
neers of stock-index futures. He argues that 
increasing margin requirements will chase 
investors away from Chicago. “This busi- 
ness will be somewhere, if it’s not here,” he 
warns, “In London or, more likely, Japan.” 
Melamed contends, with much justifi- 
cation, that crash investigators should 
look not at the trading pits of the Merc but 
at the specialist posts on the floor of the 
Big Board. The specialists are supposed to 
moderate price swings by “making a mar- 
ket” in particular stocks—buying, if nec- 
essary, when no one else wants to. But on 
Black Monday the system virtually col- 
lapsed. Many of the 450 specialists were 
unable or unwilling to spend enough mon- 
ey to keep their stocks from going into 
free fall. Several specialist firms exhaust- 
ed their capital and went out of business 
or were absorbed by bigger brokerage 
houses. The exchange, since then, has 
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been reviewing what happened to the 
prices of individual stocks in the crash. 
One such stock, that of the J.P. Morgan 
banking company, closed at 27.75 on 
Black Monday, but opened at 47 the next 
morning, an extraordinary leap in the 
face of a bear market. Last week, after an 
investigation into Morgan's erratic move- 
ments, Spear, Leeds & Kellogg, the larg- 
est specialist firm on the N.Y.S.E., “volun- 
tarily surrendered” its right to make a 
market in the stock. 


he Brady commission did not 

highlight the role of the specialist, 

but that may be a major topic of 

the report expected to be released 

this month by the Securities and Ex- 

change Commission. SEC Chairman Da- 

vid Ruder contends that a way must be 

found to provide a much larger pool of 

capital for the specialists. Says he: “There 

is just not enough buying power in times 
of emergency.” 

Congress is also pondering what ac- 


tion to take. Next month the Senate 
Banking Committee and the House Tele- 
communications Subcommittee will con- 
duct hearings on the crash. For one thing, 
the committees may look into charges 
that trading in futures contracts based on 
the Major Market Index, a basket of 20 
blue-chip stocks, was manipulated by sev- 
eral major investors on Oct. 20 to trigger 
an artificial rally in the stock market. The 
Commodity Futures Trading Commis- 
sion investigated the accusation and 
found no evidence of wrongdoing, but the 
issue will not go away. Says one Senate 
Banking Committee staffer: “We want to 
see if the C.F.T.C. report is a whitewash.” 

A broad consensus is emerging that at 
least some reforms are needed. But no one 
seems to agree on just what should be 
done. The question now is whether New 
York and Chicago can resolve their dif- 
ferences before they are engulfed by an- 
other crash. — By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by Lisa Kartus/Chicago and Frederick 
Ungeheuer/New York 














Billionaire on the Griddle 


i t was 6 a.m. on the second day of the new year, and Ronald 
Li, reputed to be the third richest man in Hong Kong, was 
still sleeping, when four officers of the government’s special 
anticorruption unit suddenly turned up at his home on the 
colony’s fashionable Shouson Hill. After rousing Li, the for- 
mer chairman of the Stock Exchange of Hong Kong, the of- 
ficers thoroughly searched his luxurious three-story house. 
Then they led away the 58-year-old billionaire, who had hur- 
riedly donned a turtleneck sweater 
and sports jacket. At the same time, 
other government squads were ar- 
resting two of Li’s closest associates: 
Jeffrey Sun, former chief executive 
of the stock exchange, and Donald 
Tsang, who heads the exchange de- 
partment in charge of new stock 
listings. The three men were taken 
to the operations headquarters of 
the government’s Independent 
Commission Against Corruption, 
held for ten hours and released on 
bail totaling nearly $2 million. 
Though no charges were filed 
against them, their travel docu- 
ments were confiscated. 

The arrests created an instant 
sensation in the highly charged financial community of 
Hong Kong. Not only did the authorities collar one of the 
colony's most celebrated tycoons, they also added fuel to the 
controversy that has engulfed the Hong Kong Stock Ex- 
change ever since Li shut it down for four days during the 
global financial crash last October. At a stormy news confer- 
ence held when trading resumed, the contentious Li argued 
that he had given investors a chance to calm down. But his 
action had the opposite effect: it created a pent-up pressure 
to sell. After the exchange reopened, the Hang Seng stock in- 
dex plunged by 33% in a single day, to 2241.69. 

Critics suspected that the exchange was closed in a des- 
perate effort to minimize members’ losses. If that is true, the 
strategy did not work. Had the government not jumped in 





A feisty Li confronts the Hong Kong press in October 


with $512 million in emergency loans, 39 of the 250 stock-in- 
dex futures dealers might have failed. A brokerage that Li 
controlled took a terrible beating during the crash. As stock 
values plummeted, Li’s personal fortune, estimated at $2 bil- 
lion, may have dropped to $1.3 billion. 

Though attention has focused on Li’s closing of the ex- 
change, that seems to have had nothing to do with his arrest. 
Officials say his detention resulted from a probe, launched 
before the crash, of the exchange’s operations. The Hong 
Kong market, which has been almost unregulated, is known 
for its anything-goes philosophy. Insider trading is not dis- 

,, couraged, much less prosecuted, 
= 2 and there are few financial disclo- 
sure requirements for companies 
that list shares on the exchange. 

Li, who inherited a family busi- 
ness that included shipping inter- 
ests, multiplied his money through 
astute investments in stocks and 
* real estate around the world. He 
helped set up the Far East Stock 
Exchange in 1969 and then merged 
it with three similar operations in 
1986 to form the Hong Kong Ex- 
change. Critics say Li has run the 
operation as a club for a small 
group of Hong Kong businessmen. 
Reports have circulated, for exam- 
ple, that preferred investors have 
been able to buy new issues at artificially low prices. 

The government has made no such accusations against 
Li and has not said whether he will face any charges at all. 
But the authorities have moved to overhaul the exchange’s 
management. Li had given up the title of chairman in De- 
cember because ofa rule limiting him to two consecutive one- 
year terms. Now he and his closest associates, including Sun 
and Tsang, have been excluded from the exchange’s reorga- 
nized governing committee. Some Hong Kong traders were 
concerned about how the market would react to Li’s arrest. 
Investors, however, seemed to applaud the government’s 
crackdown. Last week the Hang Seng index rose 6.5%, to 
2452.52, though it still stood nearly 40% below the peak it 
had reached before the crash. —By William Stewart/Hong Kong 
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e'd have a better chance 
if his hospital were 
Saint Francis. 


Heart attack. It could happen any time. If it does, where would 
you get the best cardiac care? 

At the Galvin Heart Center of Saint Francis Hospital. 
Our experience speaks for itself. 

We were one of the first area hospitals to perform 
open heart surgery, cardiac catheterization, pacemaker implan- 
tation and other revolutionary procedures. Like balloon coronary 
angioplasty. This minor surgical technique opens blocked arteries 
within minutes. That means we can stop heart attacks while 
they're happening. Reducing recovery time to days. Our success 
with this procedure is renowned: to date we've performed 
2,500 angioplasties, more than any other Illinois hospital. 

Saint Francis is also a leader in open heart surgery. 

We have been for 30 years. Last year alone we performed 767 
procedures. And through our work with laser angioplasty 
and other breakthrough techniques, we'll continue providing 
the best cardiac care anywhere. 

At Galvin, we're saving lives every day. 24 hours a day. 
With a full medical staff and all of our resources always ready. 
No question about it, your chances are better with us. For a free 
brochure, with advice on heart care, call 1-800-522-2571. 


The Galvin Heart Center 


Sirrancis 


Hospital of Evanston 


355 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, illinois 60202 











Our wings cover the five continents. 
Somewhere, at any time, there is an 
Iberia plane in the air. On board the sun 
is always shining. You can see it in our 





hostesses’ smiles and you can feelitin Followit. 
i tea friendly bia ‘ wwe ed travel agent or 1-800- tm 
e sun is something we Spaniards 
carry very close to our hearts. IBERIA , 


WARM TO THE EXPERIENCE. 





MEDICAL MONEY MOVES UPSTAIRS. 


DR. WILLIAM BOBLICK 
INTERNAL MEDICINE 


ATTORNEY SHELBY BOBLICK, 


McDERMOTT, WILL & EMERY 


pstairs at the Harris is the Private 

Banking Group of the Harris Bank. 

It is where individuals with 

unique and complex banking needs can find 

the highly-specialized services necessary to 

manage their finances and meet their ex- 
panding goals. 

What differentiates Upstairs from pri- 
vate banking at other major banks is our 
specialization. 

Upstairs there are five separate groups 
of bankers specializing in the unique bank- 
ing concerns of a specific business or pro- 
fession. These include Medical, Corporate 

Executive, Entrepreneur, Special Investor, Attorney and CPA. 

Because the bankers in each group have extensive experi- 
ence within their specific area, they can offer insights that 
other bankers might overlook. They work with you to become 

completely familiar with your particular situation. To under- 

stand your goals. And anticipate your problems. And offer 
innovative solutions based on experience and thorough 
knowledge. 

If you're a doctor, for example, our Medical Banking team 
can arrange loans to help set up your practice. And advise you 
on managing your accounts. We'll help protect your increasing 
income with investment options including letters of credit for 
tax shelter investments. 

Dr. William Boblick has long enjoyed the unique services 
and experience offered by his Harris banker on our Medical 
Banking team. Attorney Shelby igen has banking needs 
quite different from her husband. So she benefits from the 
expertise of her Harris banker on our Attorney and CPA team. 

Not everyone needs such spe- itt iit" 3 
cialized services. But if you're il HULL I 
ready to move Upstairs, contact 
J. Patrick Benton for a _comact | 
tion. Please call (312) 461-5670. 


rrr 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IL 60603. 


Member F.D.LC., 


Federal Reserve System. 
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Teaming Up to Rescue the Dollar 


Central bankers spend a bundle to boost a fragile currency 


or Currency Trader Randall Holland, 

the first working day of 1988 started 
last Monday with an urgent 2 a.m. phone 
call from Tokyo. Jolted out of bed, Hol- 
land, who works for Wall Street’s Donald- 
son, Lufkin & Jenrette, listened groggily 
as an excited colleague in Japan reported 
that the U.S. dollar was moving in a sharp 
and startling new direction: upward. 
Skeptical of the currency’s mysterious 
strength, Holland gave orders to sell part 
of the firm’s dollar holdings, then went 
back to sleep. At 4 a.m. the phone jangled 
again. This time it was a London col- 
league calling to report that the dollar’s 
rally was gaining momentum. Holland, 
abandoning any hope of getting back to 
sleep, put on a robe and padded into his 
den, where his computer terminal graphi- 
cally displayed the dollar’s takeoff. “Holy 
smoke, something is happening!” the 
trader exclaimed before jumping into his 








clothes and hailing a cab for Wall Street. 
“They apparently mean business.” 

Holland was right. “They”—the cen- 
tral bankers of the world’s industrial 
countries—were launching a major sur- 
prise mission to rescue the dollar from its 
perilous slide. The Federal Reserve and 
other central bankers intervened by un- 
leashing a flood of orders to trade Japa- 
nese yen, West German marks and other 
denominations for the dollar. The strate- 
gy worked stunningly, sending traders 
scrambling to move in the same direction. 
Said Holland: “You don’t make money by 
challenging the Fed. You could get 
squished trying to do that.” 

The dollar, after opening in Tokyo 
Monday at a post-World War II low of 
120.45 yen, rocketed to 129.45 by Thurs- 
day in New York. Against the West Ger- 
man currency, the greenback jumped 
from a record low of 1.56 marks on Mon- 
day to a week's high of 1.65. But no one 
could say whether the dollar’s comeback 
could endure. The fragile currency back- 
slid somewhat against the yen and mark 
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on Friday in reaction to estimates that the 
US. budget deficit would balloon once 
again in fiscal 1989. 

The concerted central-bank interven- 
tion marked the most aggressive effort so 
far to moderate the decline in the dollar 
that was deliberately set in motion in Sep- 
tember 1985 by the major industrial de- 
mocracies. Since then, the dollar’s 50% 
drop against the yen and the mark has 
made American goods cheaper—and thus 
more competitive—in world markets. But 
by last February the industrial countries 
proclaimed that the dollar's fall had 
reached a point of diminishing returns. 
The governments of Japan and West Ger- 
many, among others, began intervening 
in the market to cushion the sliding 
American currency. The U.S., however, 
was reluctant to intervene wholeheartedly 
because it wanted to reduce the stubborn- 
ly large trade deficit. 


The dollar continued to slip even 
though foreign governments spent almost 
$100 billion during 1987 to prop up the 
currency. By late December the dollar 
went into a nose dive. Unbeknown to 
most traders, though, the central bankers 
were quietly baiting a so-called bear trap, 
in which they aimed to punish speculators 
who had been reaping profits by consis- 
tently betting on the dollar’s downfall. 
They secretly agreed to launch a dollar- 
buying binge when the currency hit a 
floor price, possibly at 120 yen. At first 
only the Bank of Japan came to the res- 
cue. Then all at once last Monday, mon- 
eymen from central banks around the 
world—including the Federal Reserve— 
got on the phones to place buy orders. 

The amount the governments spent 
on their intervention, an estimated $6 bil- 
lion last week, is dwarfed by the total 
amount of dollar trading, some $150 bil- 
lion, that swirls through the currency 
markets each day. But the central banks 
can move the market because of their res- 
olute purpose; they hold on to their pur- 








chases, even at a loss, while speculators 
constantly churn their holdings. More- 
over, last week’s intervention was far 
more aggressive and flamboyant than 
usual. The Fed, which generally makes 
orders in $10 million batches, was trading 
marks for dollars in king-size packages of 
$25 million. Normally the Fed would car- 
ry out such transactions stealthily. But 
last week a Fed official reportedly went so 
far as to encourage a trader at a major 
bank to talk about the Government's big 
move in a TV interview. 

The central banks handily accom- 
plished their short-term goal. “They have 
sent a message: It is no longer a sure thing 
to bet against the dollar,” says Robert 
Hormats, vice chairman of the Goldman, 
Sachs International investment firm. In- 
tervention, however, can be used only for 
fine tuning a currency’s general direction. 
Too much intervening can disrupt a coun- 
try’s domestic economy. West Germany 
in particular is getting weary of issuing so 
much of its own currency to 
trade for dollars, a process 


4 S mae 8 
that can lead to inflation. 
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The only way to stabilize the drooping 
dollar over the long term is through fun- 
damental economic changes, notably by 
reducing the federal budget deficit. With- 
out such measures, the Fed may eventual- 
ly be forced to support the dollar by put- 
ting upward pressure on US. interest 
rates. But that step presents a painful elec- 
tion-year dilemma for Fed Chairman 
Alan Greenspan, particularly in the wake 
of October's stock crash, since any rise in 
interest rates might send the U.S. and 
world economies into a recession. 

The next turning point may come this 
Friday, when the Government releases 
the US. trade-deficit figure for Novem- 
ber. If the deficit shrinks from October's 
$17.6 billion to $15 billion or less, the fi- 
nancial markets are likely to take this as 
evidence that the dollar has fallen enough 
to begin remedying the problem. But if 
the gap remains wide, the beleaguered 
dollar may need an even more costly res- 
cue mission. —By Stephen Koepp. Reported 


by Jerome Cramer/Washington and Thomas 
McCarroll/New York 






































| Rogerama Comes to the Waldorf _ 


General Motors stages a $20 million show of confidence 





he Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 


York City routinely plays host to | 


Presidents, Prime Ministers and tycoons. 
But even for that glittering hostelry, the 
lavish auto show that General Motors put 
on last week was something special. Dur- 
ing a three-day extravaganza, punctuated 
by a black-tie dinner and bubbly recep- 
tions, an army of executives and engi- 
neers greeted some 16,000 invited guests: 
GM stockholders and workers, Wall 
Street analysts, suppliers, mayors, even 
teachers and schoolchildren. On display 
in the Waldorf ballrooms was a dizzying 
array of 24 GM cars and trucks, ranging 
from the rugged GMC Sierra Pickup to 
the sleek solar-powered Sunraycer that 
won the 1,950-mile World Solar Chal- 
lenge race across Australia in November. 

The spectacular road show and an 
accompanying ad cam- 
paign, which reportedly 
cost GM a total of $20 
million, are an unabashed 
effort to polish up the com- 
pany’s rusty image during 
a period of declining sales 
and slumping profits and 
to bolster employee morale after a 
two-year wave of layoffs. Kicking 
off the affair with what he called 
a “progress report,” Chairman 
Roger Smith, 62, asserted that 
GM is rebuilding consumer confi- 
dence in its cars with competitive 
pricing, superior technology and 
eye-catching style. The vehicles 
around him, Smith said, were 
proof ofa “GM that can maintain 
its world leadership, a GM that all of us 
can continue to be proud of.” 

GM won mixed reviews for its show, 
which its employees dubbed “Roger- 
ama,” a reference to the splashy Motor- 
ama auto shows that the company held 
at the Waldorf a generation ago. Said 
Thomas J. Peters, a management con- 
sultant and co-author of the best-selling 
book Jn Search of Excel- 
lence: “This show is pathet- 
ic in the deepest sense of 
the word. GM does not 
have a p.r. problem, it has 
a car problem.” Peters and 
other detractors maintain 
that consumers have been 
turned off by GM’s lack of 
innovation and its look- 
alike designs, which have 
made it hard to tell a 
Chevrolet Celebrity from 
the more expensive Buick 
Century. 

Although last year was 
tough for all American auto- 
makers, GM fared especially 
poorly. While GM car sales 
in the US. fell some 21%, 
from 4.7 million in 1986 to 





sales declined only 1%, to 2 million cars. 
In just one year, GM’s US. market share 
shrank from 41% to 37%, while Ford’s 
grew from 18% to 20%. Moreover, by 
earning more on each car, Ford continued 
to rack up bigger profits than its much 
larger rival. Through the first nine 
months of 1987, GM earned $2.7 billion 
on revenues of $75.4 billion, but Ford 
cleared $3.7 billion on $52.9 billion. 
Smith maintains that GM will soon 
emerge from its painful corporate restruc- 
turing as a leaner, more efficient and 
much more profitable company. Since 


1986 the company has eliminated nearly 
30,000 salaried employees, or about 4% of 






Smith brought along sizzling cars like the Pontiac Banshee 


its work force, and has begun closing 
down operations at 16 plants. But it 
has also invested $50 billion to build 
eight new plants and modernize 19 others 
Says GM President Robert Stempel, 54: 
“That's the long-term approach. Roger 
could have forced us to concentrate on 
short-term earnings, but he didn’t.” 

GM showed some flair with its popu- 





In a mock studio, designers sculptured a prototype of an auto that listens 





| fered in similar form 


lar Chevrolet Beretta and Corsica com- 
pacts introduced last year. Now the com- 
pany is gambling $5 billion to gear up its 
new GM-10 cars for the more profitable 
midsize market. These front-wheel-drive 
coupé models of the Buick Regal, Pontiac 
Grand Prix and Oldsmobile Cutlass (a 
Chevrolet model is due next year) replace 
rear-wheel-drive versions. GM engineers 
have given each of the cars its own dis- 
tinctive body lines. 

In the long run, GM expects to rely 
heavily on advanced technology to turn 
out the kinds of cars that people want to 
buy. Eager to demonstrate high-tech pi- 
zazz at the show, the company unveiled 
five “concept” models—futuristic ver- 
sions of GMC, Chevrolet, Pontiac, Buick 
and Cadillac vehicles. One, the Pontiac 
Banshee, resembles a spaceship on 
wheels, with a canopy top that opens like 
a jet fighter’s. Instead of a rearview mir- | 
ror, the Banshee has a TV camera in the 
back of the car that feeds a picture to a 
dashboard monitor 





To show how its en- 
gineers are using com- 
puters to speed the pro- 
cess of creating new cars, 
GM set up a design stu- 
dio at the Waldorf, 
where a prototype sports 
car called the SRV-1 was 
under construction. Designers 
explained a computerized voice- 
recognition system that enables 
a driver to operate the radio, 
for example, simply by saying 
“Turn up the music” or 
3 “Change the channel.” 

g Impressive as these devices 
are, it may be some time before 
many of them are available in 
GM cars. The company is still 
struggling to streamline a lumbering bu- 
reaucracy that has slowed a new car’s 
progress from drawing board to show- 
room. In fact, some of the new technol- 
ogies that GM was showing off last 
week—like the Quad 4 engine that of- 
fers eight-cylinder power in an econom- 
ic four-cylinder design—were first of- 
in cars built by 
_ competitors 
eS If nothing else, the exhi- 
> bition showed that GM is 
confronting its complacency 
and is determined to be- 
come the industry’s paceset- 
ter once again. The experts | 
are far from counting the 
company out. Says David E 
Davis Jr., editor of Automo- 
bile magazine: “GM could 
turn it around with one 
humdinger of an automo- 
bile.” Several humdingers 
may have been on display 
last week, but the real test 
for GM will come in thou- 
sands of dealer showrooms, 
not in the ballrooms of the 
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3.7 million in 1987, Ford 


An unabashed effort to polish a rusty image and boost employee morale. 





Waldorf. —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by B. Russell Leavitt/ 
New York 
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Business Notes 





| Texas Corrals 
A Hot Property 


“This is a home run, believe 
me,” exulted Texas Governor 
Bill Clements. “This is a great 
day for Texas!” The belea- 
guered oil-patch state has had 
relatively few of those lately, 
but last week it got a potential- 
ly Texas-size economic spur. A 
consortium of 14 U.S. semicon- 
ductor firms chose Austin over 
competing sites in 34 states for 
its research center, which will 
spend an estimated $250 mil- 
lion annually. The consortium, 
called Sematech, for Semicon- 
ductor Manufacturing Tech- 
nology, includes fierce rivals 
that have joined forces on chip 
research in the face of bruising 
foreign competition. Austin’s 
coup could help make it a Sun- 
belt Silicon Valley. The capital 
had already attracted a re- 
search center for a similar con- 
sortium, Microelectronics and 
Computer Technology Corp., 
which is conducting research 
in computer architecture and 
software design. 





CONTESTS 


Say, Isn’t That 
Our House? 


When alumni of Atlanta’s 
Emory University opened the 
latest mailing from Publishers 
Clearing House, many were 
surprised to see a picture of 









CONTESTS The dream home looked all too familiar 


| Lullwater House, the sprawl- 
ing mansion where the school’s 
president lives. Accompanying 
the photo were the words, 
“Win It All January 29!” 
Emory officials quickly denied 
they were raffling off the presi- 
dent’s digs. For its part, the 
magazine-subscription house 
pointed out that the picture of 
Lullwater, which the company 
says it obtained from a photo 
agency, was intended only to 
suggest that whoever wins the 
contest’s $10 million grand 
prize might wind up in such 
a mansion. “I’ve known all 
along it is a wonderful house,” 
said its current occupant, 
Emory President James 
Laney. “But I’ve been trying to 
keep it a secret.” 


INVESTMENT BANKING 


Mikhail, Meet 
Comrade Mike 


Michael Milken of Los Ange- 

les, the controversial czar of 
| junk bonds, seems just the kind 
| of free-enterpriser the Soviet 

Union might single out in a 

blast against capitalism's ex- 
| cesses. Yet Milken now fancies 
the Soviet Union as a potential 
client for his fast-lane finan- 
cial advice. So far, Milken, 41, 
a centimillionaire and resident 
wunderkind at the investment 
firm Drexel Burnham Lam- 
bert, has got little further than 
meeting Mikhail Gorbachev in 
a crowded room, when the So- 
viet leader visited Washington 
and talked with a group of 
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RETAILING Red garbage bags could be taken the wrong way 


U.S. business executives. But 
Milken, still pursuing a deal, 
disclosed two of his proposals 
last week. In one scheme, 
Drexel Burnham would help 
finance U.S.-Soviet medical 
ventures that could reap prof- 
its from Soviet advances in eye 
surgery and cancer treatment. 
Pitching another idea, Milken 
proposes that the Soviets take 
advantage of their plentiful 
commodities by issuing bonds 
backed by stockpiles of gold or 
crude oil. 

At home, it is Milken who 
is being pursued. The U.S. At- 
torney’s office in Manhattan 
reportedly issued a new round 
of subpoenas in the long-run- 
ning insider-trading probe of 
Milken and Drexel Burnham, 
allegedly implicated by Ivan 
Boesky in 1986. Milken and 
firm have denied any 
wrongdoing. 


CRIME PREVENTION 


En Garde, 
Frock Fakers! 


Holograms, those silvery 3-D 
images that adorn 500 million 
credit cards, will soon make an 
appearance on another prod- 
uct: designer clothing. Gar- 
ments made by Italy’s Gruppo 
GFT for European designers 
Valentino, Emanuel Ungaro 
and Claude Montana will ar- 
rive in stores next spring bear- 
ing wafer-thin holograms that 
are glued to labels inside the 
clothing. The images, virtually 
impossible to copy, will certify 








to shoppers and retailers that 
the designer pieces are authen- 
tic. Anyone who tries to rip out 


the label and transfer it to a 


counterfeit designer garment 
will ruin the hologram. Cloth- 
ing manufacturers hope the 
holograms will put a big dent 
in the more than $700 million 
in profits that they lose to 
knock-off artists each year. 


Poor Taste 
In Waste 


It was probably inevitable that 
the mania for designer choco- 
lates, designer underwear, de- 
signer everything would one 
day lead to—designer trash 
bags. Sure enough, in time for 
Christmas, retailer Neiman- 
Marcus came out with festive 
red bags bearing its logo. Dis- 
played at 22 US. stores and 
priced as high as $6.25 for a 
pack of 20, the sacks were tout- 
ed as the “aesthetic way to dis- 
pose of life’s debris.” In the 
garbage-handling industry, 
however, the color red is an al- 
most universal symbol for in- 
fectious hospital waste, which 
calls for special treatment. 
When waste-management offi- 
cials in Maryland complained 
about the potential for confu- 
sion, Neiman-Marcus prompt- 
ly stopped selling the red bags 
in its nearby Washington store. 
But the colored sacks have sold 
so well that the retailer plans 
to bring out a spring line in 
beige, coral and jade. 
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Irresistible force: polluted with diesel fuel, the Monongahela, right, flows into the Ohio at Pittsburgh's Golden Triangle 
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Nightmare on the Monongahela | 


A winter oil spill creates havoc from Pittsburgh to Wheeling 


he loading operation should have 
been routine: an enormous storage 
tank at Ashland Oil's Floreffe, Pa., facili- 
ty was slowly filling with No. 2 diesel fuel, 
and everything seemed to be going ac- 
cording to plan. True, the 40-year-old 
container was being filled for the first 
time since having been cut up, moved 
from Cleveland and reconstructed on the 
site near the Monongahela River. True, 
the company did not have the required 
permit from Allegheny County. And true, 
Ashland Oil had forgone the standard 
safety practice of testing the tank with a 
full load of water. But the vessel had 
passed less stringent tests, and so the load- 
ing went forward 
Then, as the 48-ft.-high struc- 
ture was nearly filled to its capacity 
of 4 million gal., something went 
wrong. The tank suddenly burst like 
a balloon, loosing its contents in a 
matter of seconds. Some 3.8 million 
gal. of the oil erupted in a 35-ft.-high 
tidal wave that quickly overflowed 
the earthen dike meant to contain 
such spills. In the 7° cold, 860,000 
gal. inundated nearby Route 837 
The oil then poured through storm 
sewers into the Monongahela, a 
once polluted river that over the past 
ten years has been painstakingly re- 
stored to health, and headed for 
Pittsburgh, 23 miles downstream. 
| Thus began one of the nation’s 
worst inland oil spills ever. Within 
24 hours, 23,000 people in the Pitts- 
| burgh area found themselves with- 
| Out tap water. An additional 750,000 
t = = 


were forced to ration their drinking water, 
1,200 families were temporarily evacuat- 
ed, dozens of factories had to shut down, 
schools were closed and commercial traf- 
fic on the river was halted. The oil entered 
the Ohio River at Pittsburgh’s Golden 
Triangle, and by week’s end the scene had 
been replayed downriver as far as Steu- 
benville, Ohio, where an ice jam slowed 
the oil’s progress, Wheeling, W. Va., was 
bracing for the onslaught, and contami- 
nation was feared along the Ohio all the 
way to the Mississippi. The Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission reported numerous 
dead fish; ducks and geese, caught in the 
oil, had to be rescued and washed. Said 
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Ashland Oil Chairman John Hall, who 
quickly declared his company would com- 
ply with federal law by footing the entire 
cleanup bill: “I expect it will be a multi- 
million-dollar problem.” 

While Pittsburgh draws its potable wa- 
ter from the unaffected Allegheny River, 
some nearby cities and towns on the Mo- 
nongahela were forced to shut off their riv- 
er intakes completely. The authorities tried 
to cope by tapping into the fire hydrants of 
unpolluted water systems and reopening 
old wells. Governor Robert Casey ordered 
out the National Guard to help, and de- 
creed mandatory water conservation with 
a $200 fine for violators. Most people took 
the inconvenience good-naturedly. In 
North Fayette, 17 miles south of Pitts- 
burgh, residents switched to paper plates, 
postponed the laundry and washed at the 
homes of friends whose water supply was 
unaffected. Funeral Director Tom Somma 

used his hearse to deliver bottled wa- 

ter to shut-ins. The local Iron City 
, brewery brought out “party trucks” 
2 in effect, giant beer kegs on wheels— 
= filled with water 
The West Pennsylvania Water 
= Co., which serves 500,000 people, was 
; able to reopen its river intake at 
Becks Run by midweek, though it 
had to filter the diluted oil through 
ten times the usual amount of activat- 
ed carbon. But other water systems 
still reported critical shortages 
Warned Allegheny County Commis- 
sioner Tom Foerster: “We're still a 
long way from being out of this situa- 
tion. If people go back to using water 
as they usually do, the system will 
break down.” 

The cleanup might have been 
easier on a lake or in the ocean. In 
that event, the diesel fuel would have 
stayed on the surface, where it could 
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BOP PEUGEOT TURBO, YOU MAY 
VETO TEST DRIVEA BMW 376. 
JUST 10 CALM DOWN. 





_PRESENTING THE PEUGEOT I80HP TURBO S. 


The legendary BMW 325. By many car enthusiasts it’s regarded as 
the most exhilarating performance sedan you can drive today. 

But were you to spend a few minutes on a test track behind the 
wheel of the new Peugeot Turbo S, you might well be convinced that 
the legend is riding on its reputation. 

With a fully-integrated, turbo-charged engine that develops 180 hp 
and 205 Ibs./ft. of torque, the Peugeot Turbo $ would rocket you from 
a standing start to a speed of 60 mph in a heart-pounding 7.9 





seconds. Pinning you fo your infinitely-adjustable, orthopedically- 


designed bucket seat in the process. The less muscular 121 hp 325 
would require a full 10 seconds to accomplish the same task. 

Next, the Turbo S would whisk you through the quarter mile in just 
16.3 seconds while the 325 would need more than another second to 
get you across the finish line. 

Of course a car that puts this kind of power at your disposal (even 





the sound system features 12 speakers and 200 watts of power) would 
be irresponsible unless it were designed to give you complete control 
over it. That's why the Peugeot Turbo S is equipped with fully indepen- 
dent suspension, precise electronically controlled, variable-assist 
power steering and, of course, computerized ABS braking. 

The 505 Turbo S offers you a 5-year/50,000-mile powertrain 
limited warranty and arguably the best roadside assistance plan 
available: AAA.* So why not call 1-800-447-2882 for the name of the 
Peugeot dealer nearest you, and arrange for a test drive. And if you 
emerge from it a little too excited, you know what to do. 


"AAA serv ot participating AAA offices throughout the USA and Canodo. Membership subject 
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have been trapped with floating rubber 
booms and sucked up with vacuum hoses. 
But in this case, by the time emergency 
cleanup crews arrived, the Monongahela’s 
turbulent waters had begun to break up the 
oil slick and disperse it through the river's 
depth. The water and oil were further 
mixed as they tumbled over locks and 
dams on the Monongahela and Ohio. 

Five booms were deployed to trap what 
oil remained on the surface, but the fast- 
moving river current simply forced the oil 
under and past them. In addition, the Mo- 
nongahela’s steep banks made much of the 
river inaccessible. The result: cleanup crews 
have recovered only 100,000 gal. of fuel— 
and that is all they are likely to get. Commu- 
nities downstream still face 760,000 gal. 
snaking their way along. By the end of next 
week the contamination should reach Cin- 
cinnati. But as it moves, the oil also becomes 
diluted; when it hits the Mississippi, per- 
haps by early March, it could be completely 
dispersed. 

If the spill had happened during the 
warm months of summer, the highly toxic 
oil would have been devastating to the riv- 
ers’ ecosystems. But in winter, fish are inac- 
tive, many birds have migrated south, and 
most plants are dormant. “The algae that 
fish feed on will be wiped out in the short 
term,” says Tom Purcell of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, “but they will 
easily be replenished from upstream.” 
Then, too, escaped oil will eventually be 
broken down by naturally occurring bacte- 
ria, although the EPA’s Ray Germann ad- 
mits, “Noone can tell how long it will take.” 





ttention is now focusing on what 

caused the spill. There has been spec- 
ulation that the steel of the Ashland tank 
may have become brittle in the bitter 
cold. Other possible causes: flaws in the 
tank’s foundation, which had to support 
30 million Ibs., or in an underground wa- 
ter pipe. Ashland has also been criticized 
for reusing the steel. Hall admits that us- 
ing old metal was one of “a few areas of 
questionable judgment” at issue. While 
not admitting liability, Hall said, “I wish 
our people had pursued the application 
more diligently.” 

By EPA standards, says Tim Fields, di- 
rector of the agency’s emergency-re- 
sponse division, “the company is doing 
everything we would do” to clean up the 
mess. Says Purcell: “As long as they re- 
port it and make every effort to clean it 
up, they’re safe.” Although the required 
dike around the tank did not work, it ap- 
pears to have been of a size approved by 
the EPA to contain accidental overflows. 

As water systems come back on-line, 
lawsuits are beginning to fly. Six were 
filed last week charging Ashland with 
negligence that caused major economic 
losses and suffering to local industry and 
citizens. Considering the number of peo- 
ple and companies affected, Ashland and 
riverside communities are sure to be sort- 
ing out the blame for the Floreffe spill 
long after the effects of the oil have 
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Return of a Childhood Scourge 


Rheumatic fever makes a mysterious and troubling comeback 





“Wy e thought it was over,” says 
Blaise Congeni, chief of infec- 
tious diseases at Children’s Hospital in 
Akron. “Now all of a sudden, it’s back.” 
The object of Dr. Congeni’s concern: 
rheumatic fever, the fearsome scourge 
that killed or crippled thousands of Amer- 
ican children annually during the first 
half of the century. Last year doctors re- 
ported hundreds of cases of a disease that 
had all but disappeared from the US. 
more than a decade ago. First spotted in 





Utah in 1985, the new miniepidemic has 
hit cities in Ohio and western Pennsylva- 
nia, as well as Denver, Boston and Dallas. 
At two hospitals in Salt Lake City, doctors 
who normally see only six new cases each 
year have treated 150 youngsters in the 
past 24 months. Worse, physicians, who 
have never fully understood what causes 
rheumatic fever, have few clues to explain 
its re-emergence. The culprit could be an 
unfamiliar strain of bacteria—or simply 
relaxed vigilance against a forgotten foe. 
This time around, rheumatic fever 
may be more dangerous than ever. The 
disease can scar heart valves, with fatal 
results. Years ago about half of rheumat- 
ic-fever victims developed heart prob- 
lems; the current illness seems to attack 
cardiac muscle more frequently. Doctors 
can minimize the damage by giving pa- 
tients steroids to ease the inflammation. 
However, in about 50% of cases, scarred 
valves must be surgically repaired. 
Moreover, rheumatic fever now often 
strikes without warning. In the past the 
disease followed within weeks of painful 
streptococcal throat infections. But the 


disappeared. —By Michael D. Lemonick. | majority of recent victims have experi- 
Reported by Dan Donovan/Pittsburgh enced only mild symptoms of strep throat, 
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Redoubled vigilance: Pediatrician Wald checks Victim Kimberly Krauss, 8, for new infection 








if any. Thus parents have not become 
alarmed until after the persistent fever 
and tender joints characteristic of rheu- 
matic fever begin. “If children don’t have 
a clinical sore throat, no one thinks of 
strep,” says Pediatrician Ellen Wald at 
Children’s Hospital of Pittsburgh. Asa re- 
sult, youngsters have gone untreated even 
though doctors can usually prevent rheu- 
matic fever with penicillin. Warns Jane 
Schaller, chief pediatrician at New Eng- 
land Medical Center in Boston: “Parents 
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will have to pay more attention to what 
appears to be a simple cold.” 

Searching for an answer, researchers 
have focused on the bacterial strains that 
cause strep throat. They isolated bacteria 
whose presence coincided with the re- 
newed outbreaks of rheumatic fever. The 
microbes proved to be mucoid strep, a 
form that was prevalent more than 20 
years ago. “It seemed that this may be an 
important clue,” says Edward Kaplan, 
professor of pediatrics at the University of 
Minnesota Medical School. “We hadn't 
had much rheumatic fever, then we get 
these mucoid strains. Maybe they were re- 
sponsible.” There was a problem, howev- 
er: the mucoid strains also showed up 
where there was no rheumatic fever. 

Because there is no vaccine or cure for 
the disease, prevention is still the best bet. 
“I'd recommend that any sore throat be 
cultured,” New England’s Schaller says. 
Other experts are worried that parents 
and doctors too young to remember the 
rheumatic-fever wards of the past may not 
recognize the warning signs of a forgotten 
menace until too late. —By Christine Gorman. 
Reported by Beth Austin/Chicago and Suzanne 
Wymelenberg/Boston 
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Science 








hysicist Edward Teller has a reputa- 

tion for thinking big: during World 
War II, as other Manhattan Project scien- 
lists were racing to build the first atom 
bomb, the Hungarian-born Teller was al- 
ready working on the hydrogen bomb. 
While the H-bomb was both a technologi- 
cal tour de force and a hellishly effective 
weapon, however, one of Teller’s 
more recent enthusiasms—the 
X-ray laser—could turn out to 
be an expensive dud. That possi- 
bility has ignited a fire storm of 
accusations that has set off a 
federal investigation into recent 
goings-on at the University of 
| California’s Lawrence Liver- 
| more National Laboratory, one 
of the country’s two weapons- 
development centers. 

The problem, charges Roy 
Woodruff, the former director of 
weapons research at Livermore, 
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is that Teller oversold the X-ray laser, a 
proposed Star Wars device under devel- 
opment at the lab, to President Reagan 
Not only were some of Teller’s statements 
“technically incorrect,” claims Woodruff, 
| but “the optimistic schedules proposed by 
Dr. Teller for deployment of an X-ray la- 
| ser weapon are impossible.” Woodruff’s 
accusations have split the lab into bitter 
factions; they have also cast doubt on the 
scientific integrity of Livermore, a facility 
founded with Teller’s support in 1952, and 
cast a shadow over Reagan’s Strategic 
Defense Initiative 
Tensions over the development of the 
X-ray laser might have remained behind 
closed doors if Woodruff had not been de- 
moted by Livermore Director Roger Bat- 
zel in what Woodruff claims was retalia- 
tion for trying to put a lid on Teller. Prior 
to his transfer, Woodruff was responsible 
for proposed SDI weapons like the X-ray 
laser, a device that was supposed to chan- 
nel the intense X rays from a nuclear 
bomb into a beam of radiation. In theory, 
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Red Flag at a Weapons Lab 


Did Edward Teller oversell the President on the X-ray laser? 


the X rays would be capable of destroying 


| enemy ICBMs in mid-flight. But tests 


showed that although such devices work 
on a small scale, there was little evidence 
that they could be made powerful enough 
to work as effective antimissile weapons. 
Woodruff questions whether Teller 
passed along such doubts to the President 




















+ 7 
The combatants: Star Wars Proponent Teller; Protégé Lowell Wood, back row, center, and X-ray laser team; Whistle-Blower Roy Woodruff 


| or his aides. In 1983, he points out, Teller 


sent a letter to then White House Science 
Adviser George Keyworth saying the la- 
ser was ready for “engineering phase”— 
implying that only a few details remained 
to be worked out before the weapon could 
be built. And as late as 1987, Lowell 
Wood, a manager of weapons develop- 


| ment at Livermore and Teller’s protégé, 


told a House subcommittee how “X-ray 
lasers can be used to destroy any type of 
platforms in space, including defensive 
platforms, so the counterdefensive role is 
being explored extensively, and it is this 
role in which X-ray lasers might be ex- 
pected to first come into play. . .” 
Woodruff claims he confronted Lab 
Director Batzel several times, asking him 
to refute the claims made by Teller and 
Wood. Batzel allegedly refused. Accord- 
ing to Woodruff, Batzel explained by say- 
ing “No one listens to Edward and Low- 
ell.” In fact, says Woodruff, at that time 
“Teller was the only guy in the lab who 
could go and see the President.’ Because 











of Teller’s reputation for hyperbole, con- 
cedes Democratic Representative from 
California George Brown Jr., an SDI 
opponent and the member of the House 
intelligence committee who initiated 
a General Accounting Office probe, 
“Those in Congress and the scientific 
community tend to discount his exuber- 
ance, The President doesn't. The Presi- 
dent thinks he is speaking with revealed | 
wisdom.” 

In late 1985 Woodruff resigned to pro- 
test Batzel’s inaction and asked for a 
transfer; he was demoted to a lower-level 
position and denied salary in- 
creases. After a two-year investi- 
gation, the University of Califor- 
nia ruled in December that 
Woodruff had been unfairly reas- 
signed. He was promptly named 
head of Livermore's verification 
program, which advises the De- 
fense Department on technical 
issues concerning compliance 
with arms-control treaties 

Teller and Wood, for their | 
part, refuse to comment directly | 
on Woodruff’s charges. Even so, 
Teller told TIME last week, “I’m 
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most unhappy to see a great scientific dis- 
covery, the X-ray laser, is reported not for 
its merits or its possible use for defense, 
but as an object of controversy.” Con- 
tends Livermore Physicist Hugh DeWitt: 
“Woodruff did a damn good job of blow- 
ing the whistle on the extravagant claims 
of those two men.” And while Woodruff's 
employment status has been resolved, the 
issues have not. The conclusions of the 
GAO investigation are expected by June; 
at stake is not just the future of the X-ray 
laser, but the reputations of Livermore's 
scientists. “When I go to Washington 
now, people jokingly ask me what's 
the next lie that going to come out of 
here,” says John Harvey, Livermore's 
project manager for advanced strategic 
systems. “Your technical credibility is the 
only thing that you ever have to offer 
anyone. That’s one of the things the lab- 
oratory has been strong on in the past.” 
Now, though, it is a commodity in short 
supply. —By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Dick Thompson/San Francisco 
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Tough Guy for a Tough Town 





The beleaguered New York school system gets a stern headmaster 


he tall man in the dark double-breast- 

ed suit stood ramrod straight while 
Edward Koch introduced him at a city 
hall press conference. Then Richard R. 
Green, freshly appointed chancellor of 
the New York City school system, biggest 
(939,142 students) and arguably the bad- 
dest in all the land, said to the mayor, 
“Why don’t you be seated?” Koch com- 
plied, like a schoolboy whom the princi- 
pal has put in his place. And when His 
Honor tried later to rise, the Big Apple’s 
new headmaster froze him with a turn of 
the hand. 

That’s how things tend to be when 
Richard Green, the first black to hold the 
New York chancellorship, steps forward. 
Green, 51, has ruled for the past eight 
years over the 55-school Minneapolis sys- 
tem, where 40% of the 40,000 students are 
minority youngsters and where the quali- 
ty of education had sagged badly through 
the '70s. After first putting in 16 months 
of planning, Green moved so firmly that 
in Minneapolis, B.C. also means “before 
the change.” 

He shut down 18 underused schools, 
imposed a citywide curriculum and insti- 
tuted achievement tests for kindergarten 
through ninth grade. Those who failed 
were held back, including almost 10,000 
kindergartners over five years. Green ne- 
gotiated millions in corporate gifts to the 
school system. And he broke segregation 
patterns with busing, magnet schools and 
careful (some thought rigid) monitoring of 
racial balance. To halt white flight, he or- 
ganized tours of a turned-around school 
for real estate agents. They were im- 
pressed. So are education observers, who 
now rate the system among the nation’s 
best. Even his critics, who consider him 
arrogant and closed-minded, are grudg- 
ingly admiring. Says Len Biernat, a law 
professor who ran unsuccessfully for the 
school board as a Green opponent: “He’s 
a strong, strong person and can stand up 
to the heat.” 

New Yorkers figure he will get plenty 
of that. Minneapolis is one thing, they 
snort, New York City is something else. 
Despite islands of excellence maintained 
by devoted principals and teachers, the 
system is a Balkanized wasteland that de- 
stroys rulers who would grapple with 32 
autonomous districts and a $5.2 billion 
budget that evaporates with few observ- 
able results. “The dimensions of the sys- 
tem can be overwhelming,” admits for- 
mer Chancellor Nathan Quinones, who 
decided to give up last August. Says a 
high school teacher: “The three best 
things about the job are June, July and 
August.” 














Consider, as Green must, the realities | Xerox paper. 


of the other nine months. Dropout rates 
approach 90% in some ghetto schools 


and—depending on who is counting— 


30% to 55% citywide. A surfeit of aging 
buildings crumble in disrepair. Desks oc- 
casionally spill out of overcrowded class- 
rooms into hallways prowled by student 
hoodlums who “have been bringing weap- 


Big Apple for the teacher: Green at city hall 





After Minneapolis, a miracle-proof morass? 


ons to school for years,” says one princi- 
pal. An overpowerful custodian’s union, 
whose president was killed last year in 
what police described as a gangland-style 
rubout, dictates the hours schools will be 
open. Tenured high school principals can- 
not be fired without interminable hear- 
ings. Under a 19-year-old decentraliza- 
tion plan, elementary and junior high 
schools enjoy wide latitude in curriculum 
and administrative matters—which has 
resulted in a chaotic absence of account- 
ability. Nevertheless, the central bureau- 
cracy keeps a stranglehold on orders for 
such bedrock necessities as textbooks and 
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Unlike most school systems, whose 
funding is independent of other revenues, 
New York City’s school budget must be 
bargained from general funds, with all the 
political infighting that implies. The 
school board, which theoretically might 
control the show, is a creature of political 
patronage, with single appointments by 
each of New York’s five baronial borough 
presidents and two by the mayor. It is 
therefore responsive to countless pressure 
groups but, like the lower and middle 
schools, accountable to no one. And any 
teachers brave enough to opt for service in 
this swamp must first run an obstacle 
course of both city and New York State 
examinations, waiting up to five years for 
tests in certain subjects. 

Lest the new man in town doubt the 
depth of these divisive influences, the 
board squabbled for four months before 
deciding to offer him the job by a shaky 4- 
to-3 majority. This margin came only af- 
ter School Board President Robert Wag- 
ner Jr. suggested privately that he would 
resign if he could not get the man he and 
the mayor wanted. None of this seems to 
faze Green, however. He is accustomed to 
tough sledding. A street-fighting Minne- 
apolis ghetto kid with a reform school ex- 
perience he will not discuss, he was raised 
by a mother who worked as a maid. De- 
ciding that brains, not fists, were the best 
ticket out of poverty, Green studied his 
way to a teaching post. When he was ac- 
cepted by Harvard in 1970 for Ph.D. stud- 
ies and could not afford to go, he banged 
on foundation doors to raise the money. 

New York is simply another chal- 
lenge. Asked if he feels the system is man- 
ageable, he quips confidently, “Was the 
Depression manageable?” To sweeten the 
task, he will receive a salary that is any- 
thing but depressed: $150,000 annually 
($40,000 more than the mayor) on a three- 
year contract with a liberal entertainment 
allowance. But the money is not the draw. 
“Public education is on trial in America,” 
he says. “If there is a better place to try 
the case, I don’t know where it is.” 

He has already begun to sway some 
members of the jury, including, appar- 
ently, the school board, which ultimately 
approved him with a 7-to-0 official vote 
after the chancellor’s masterful debut at 
the press conference. Board Member 
Amalia Betanzos thinks he just might 
pull off a miracle for the Big Apple. “If 
you had asked me before he told the 
mayor to sit down, I might have said no. 
Now I say yes.” New York’s staggering 
schools, however, may be miracle-proof. 
To think he can turn the system around 
“is just silly?’ wrote New York Daily 
News Columnist Bob Herbert sadly. 
“Green should hang on to his house in 
Minneapolis.” The new chancellor has 
not yet put his nine-room split level on 











the market. —By Ezra Bowen. 

Reported by John E. Gallagher/New York and 

Marc Hequet/Minneapolis | 
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— Show Business 


agician of 


The Musical 


Lloyd Webber scores again with Phantom 


All right gentlemen we all agree there 
is nothing wrong with the Broadway musi- 
cal that a few hits wouldn't cure. But what 
we need is some new ideas 

O.K., how about this: long-haired hip- 
pie from working-class family in ancient 
Palestine (salt of the earth dad, saintly 
mom) falls in with tough crowd of long- 
shoremen, starts proletarian pacifist 
movement and gets offed by protofascist 
pigs from Rome 

Never work 
lacks an upbeat ending 
love interest either. Next? 

Spunky Argentine fire- 
cracker from wrong side of 
tracks rides casting couch 
to boffo b.o. in Buenos 
Aires, weds political top 
dog, rips off nation, gets 
cancer and dies 

Are you kidding? Too 
depressing, lacks an upbeat 
ending, and no one has ever 
paid a nickel to see any- 
thing about South America 
Next? 

Well, there’s the 
about cats singing poetry 
Forget it; pigs will fly 

Ditto your other crazy 
the one about the 
What 


too depressing, and it 


No 


ha 


one 


first 

notion 

roller-skating trains 
else? 

Ugly guy who hangs 
out in basement of Paris 
Opéra gets crush on cute chorister, secret- 

| ly preps her as headliner, goes berserk 
when boyfriend comes on scene, writes 
opera with her in lead, gets ditched by girl 
and crawls into hole to die 

Not too bright, man. Depressing, lacks 
an upbeat ending, and the opera-house set- 
ting is a major turnoff. Broadway audi- 
ences are not about to put out big bucks to 
watch a downer like that, for crying out 
loud. Doesn't anybody here have an idea 
for a hit musical? 

Try this one: shy middle-class British 
kid grows up listening to Mozart and 
Richard Rodgers, teams with buddy to 
write school musical, is discovered by 
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Onstage: Lloyd Webber 


slumming music critic, goes on to pen 
smash biblical epic Jesus Christ Superstar 
and monster hit Evita, splits with pal, has 
megatriumphs with Cats and Starlight 
Express, then comes up with extra-hot 
spook, The Phantom of the Opera. Along 
the way swaps bell-bottoms for swank 
Belgravia flat, 1,350-acre English country 
estate, choice property on the French Ri- 
viera, $6 million apartment in Manhat- 
tan, private jet, beautiful second wife and 
a worldwide musical empire that, conser- 
vatively, rings his personal 
cash register to the tune of 
= $12 million a year 

Hmmm. Talent, friend- 
ship, strife, love interest, 
money: if seems to have ev- 
erything. Now there's uplift 
for you! Weill call it An- 
drew Lloyd Webber and 
His Amazing Technicolor 
Career. J think we've got a 
winner! 


e is an unlikely su- 

perstar. Of aver- 

age height, his 

long hair a tousled 
brown arch across his fore- 
head, the man in the tai- 
lored, gray pinstriped flan- 
nel suit digging into his 
sole at La Céte Basque 
could be mistaken for just 
another of Manhattan's 
prosperati were it not for one distinctive 
habit. Sometimes it comes during pauses 
in conversation, other times in mid- 
thought. Ever so softly, but frequently and 
with total absorption, Andrew Lloyd 
Webber is humming to himself. 

Few people overhearing him would 
suspect it, but those barely audible hums 
are the stuff dream musicals are made of. 
Out of them, Lloyd Webber, 39, has spun 
a worldwide empire unmatched in the 
history of musical theater. With one ex- 
ception, the ill-starred Jeeves of 1975, 
Lloyd Webber has scored an unbroken 
string of triumphs over the past 15 years 
His most financially successful show, 











Brightman and Crawfordin The Phantom of the Opera: 


Cats, has had 19 productions in cities 
ranging from Budapest to Tokyo to Syd- 
ney to Stockholm; eleven of them are still 
running. Cats has racked up total box- 
office receipts of more than $425 million 
When Lloyd Webber’s latest show, 
The Phantom of the Opera, opens on 
Broadway the week after next, he will 
have three hits playing simultaneously in 
both London and New York City. It is 
only the second time a composer has ever 
pulled off such a double hat trick. The first 
was in 1983, and, of course, it was Lloyd 
| Webber who did it. In New York, Evita 
| ran for almost four years; Cats is still sell- 
ing out five years after its opening 
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And now comes Phantom. Rarely has | pair of $50 orchestra seats for an evening 


a show been so eagerly anticipated, and 
never has one enjoyed such a box-office 
buildup. Opening Jan. 26, it has already 
taken in an unprecedented $16 million in 
advance sales, $4 million more than the 
previous record holder, Les Misérables 
On the day the Majestic Theater box of- 
fice opened in November, buyers—many 
of whom had queued up in the cold over- 
night—snapped up $920,271 
tickets, easily breaking the one-day rec- 
ord of $477,275 set by Les Miz. Asin Lon 
don, where Phantom is the theatrical 
event of the season, seeing the show is an 
exercise in long-range planning. Want a 
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worth of 


performance? The first available dates 
are around Thanksgiving. With Phantom 
productions already scheduled for Vienna 
and Tokyo, and others on the way, this is 
one specter that should be haunting the- 
aters for years to come 

To keep tabs on his burgeoning realm, 
Lloyd Webber is a man in almost perpetu- 
al motion. During the year between the 
London and New York 
Phantom, he has circled the globe in his 
leased Hawker Siddeley 125 jet, making 
arrangements for new productions and 
spot-checking the quality level of old 
ones. “I have been all over the world until 


openings of 





elaborate, evocative and beguiling, the work is the natural expression of a classically trained child of the rock revolution 


I hardly know what time of day it is,” he 
says. It doesn’t matter: the sun never sets 
on this new British empire 

Between trips, Lloyd Webber has 
overseen the continuing restoration of 
London’s Palace Theater, a Victorian 
landmark that he bought for $2 million in 
1983; expanded the dairy farm on Syd- 
monton Court, his estate in Hampshire, 
and planted 50,000 trees in an effort to re 
verse soil erosion; and with his wife, So- 
prano (and Phantom Star) Sarah Bright- 
man, 27, acquired a nine-room duplex 
apartment on the 60th floor of Manhat- 
tan’s Trump Tower, as well as a seaside 
villa in Saint-Jean-Cap-Ferrat in the 
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south of France. He has indulged his hob- 
bies of collecting pre-Raphaelite art and 
18th century English furniture, added to 
his cave of fine wines, and bought Sarah a 
bracelet with a jeweled snake head that 
used to belong to the Duchess of Windsor. 

Musically he is just as busy: discussing 
a movie deal with Universal Pictures for a 
cinematic version of his roller-skating- 
trains musical Starlight, bruiting the pos- 
sibility of writing a movie score for his 
Trump Tower neighbor Steven Spielberg, 
and launching plans for a U.S. production 
company with Director Harold Prince to 
seek out and stage new American musi- 
cals. “Music is born into Andrew,” says 
Brightman. “Music just comes out of him. 
Without it, he wouldn't be Andrew.” 

In his Manhattan aerie last week, 
Lloyd Webber worked with Lyricists Don 
| Black and Charles Hart on his next musi- 

cal, Aspects of Love, studied portfolios of 
| photos in search of a female lead for 
Phantom’s April production in Japan, 
and kept a watchful eye on the Broadway 
incarnation, which started previews on 
Saturday. “He monitors every word and 
orchestrates every aspect of the produc- 
tion,” says Black. “He is good at casting, 
| costumes, orchestration, design, market- 
ing. Nothing slips through the net.” When 
he does unwind, it is generally at his 
Steinway grand piano. “Want to hear 
some tunes?” he will ask, and a moment 
later will deliver several songs from As- 
pects in the tuneless dee-dee-dah-dum 
voice universally adopted by composers 

In England, he and Sarah spend as 
much time as possible at Sydmonton, near 
the Watership Down country of Novelist 
Richard Adams, where his extensive 
| holdings have made him the squire of two 
villages. The oldest part of his brick man- 
or house dates back to the 16th century 
Each July the estate serves as the site of 
Lloyd Webber's private Sydmonton Festi- 
val, where the composer tries out his 
works in progress before a specially invit- 
ed audience. A connoisseur of old English 
religious architecture, Lloyd Webber of- 
ten spends Sundays driving around with 
Sarah to visit churches 

What prompts all this frenetic activi- 
ty? With a secure place in the annals of 
musical theater, a personal net worth of 
more than $200 million and all the crea- 
ture comforts that attend such a favorable 
balance sheet, Lloyd Webber would seem 
to have everything. It may sound like an 
old joke, but rich and famous as he is, he 
still craves one gratification: critical re- 
spectability, especially in the U.S. 

Since 1971, when the iconoclastic Su- 
| perstar shattered Broadway tradition with 
| 








raucous electric guitars, grinding disso- 
nances and a subject that was, to say the 
least, unorthodox, it has been fashionable 
to dismiss Lloyd Webber as a panderer to 
the basest melodic cravings of the mass 
audience, hammering home a few repeti- 
tive themes amid overblown orchestral 
climaxes and distracting technological 
gimmickry. His scores have been derided 
as derivative and too dependent on pas- 
tiche—meretricious parrotings of his 
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Broadway betters (Rodgers) and his oper- 
atic antecedents (Puccini) 

“People talk about commercialism 
Lloyd Webber says, “but in actual fact, I 
really fight it an awful lot. I don’t think 
that way. I put an awful lot into these 
scores. It is not just a matter of two or 
three songs repeated and repeated. If peo- 
ple think it is, they are crazy. The reason 
why the public responds is that the pieces 
are very rich 

Lloyd Webber’s rise to prominence is 
something of a historical anomaly. Since 
the heyday of Gilbert and Sullivan and 
the demise of the Viennese operetta, the 
leadership in musical theater has be- 
longed to Americans. British musicals 
when they were considered at all, con- 
jured up images of aging vaudevillians 
with straw boaters and canes barking 
strophic ballads at nodding pensioners 
That has all changed. Now, not only a 
stirring new work like Les Misérables but 
even a relic like Me and My Girl can be 
shipped across the Atlantic from London 
to win a passionate following on the Great 
White Way 

This has caused more than a little re 
sentment on Broadway, not least against 
Lloyd Webber himself, since it sometimes 
seems that half the musicals running at 
any one time are his. What American can 
compete with him? Charles Strouse has 
not had a hit since Annie (1977). Marvin 
Hamlisch’s A Chorus Line is still strutting 
its stuff, but the show opened in 1975. Jer 
ry Herman's 1983 cross-dressed love story 
La Cage aux Folles packed in the tourists 
but its appeal came more from the frisson 
of seeing men in black lace and garter 
belts than from any of its songs 


he sinuous melodies and intricate 
lyrics of Stephen Sondheim, the 
leading American composer of 
musicals, have made for an im 
pressive body of work, including the deli- 
cate Pacific Overtures, the sanguinary 
Sweeney Todd and his new hit, Jnto the 
Woods. But Lloyd Webber’s sure, if more 
conventional, sense of musical structure 
his adroit handling of the orchestra (unlike 
Rodgers and Sondheim, Lloyd Webber 
generally makes his own orchestrations) 
and his willingness to tackle big subjects 
bespeak a talent no less sophisticated 
Indeed, except for Sondheim, few 
American theater composers can match 
Lloyd Webber's strong classical back- 
ground. His father, who died in 1982, was 
Composer William Lloyd Webber, direc- 
tor of the London College of Music, and 
his mother Jean is a piano teacher. His 
brother Julian, now 36, became a noted 
concert cellist. Partly because of his bona 
fides, however, he feels that his field “in- 
habits a no-man’s-land.” Classical re- 
viewers, he observes, do not consider mu- 
sical shows a part of their world, while 
drama critics do not always pick up on the 
subtleties of his music 
Colleagues do, though. Tenor Placido 
Domingo sang the premiere of Lloyd 
Webber's 1985 Requiem under Conductor 
Lorin Maazel, who also recorded the or- 
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chestral version of Lloyd Webber’s Varia- 
tions. Maazel, former music director of 
the Cleveland Orchestra and a longtime 
Lloyd Webber supporter, praises the com- 
poser’s “great talent—I would even say 
genius” for melody. 

For audiences, Lloyd Webber’s ap- 
peal is beyond dispute. “He may not be 
Mozart or Beethoven to the Germans,” 
says Edda Sels, press spokeswoman for 
the popular production of Cats in Ham- 
burg, “but he can combine classical and 
popular music in such a way that it ap- 
peals to audiences who want both ‘enter- 
taining’ and ‘serious’ music.” Director 
Keita Asari, whose Shiki theater compa- 
ny, the largest in Japan, has staged Super- 
star, Evita and Cats, calls Lloyd Webber a 
“genius who unfolds melodies through 
various modes that somewhere reverber- 
ate classical music. That’s the reason he is 
universally loved.” 

Practically alone among present-day 
theater composers, Lloyd Webber repeat- 
edly hits the Top Ten with his songs: / 


Dont Know How to Love Him from Super- 
star; Don't Cry for Me, Argentina from 
Evita; Memory, the instant standard from 
Cats. Four songs from Phantom have 
made the British charts. But despite his 
unique crossover appeal, his scores are far 
from cheap tunesmithery. In addition to 
their obvious debt to rock, Superstar, Evita 
and Cats also bristle with some hair-rais- 
ing atonal passages, while Phantom's glo- 
rious credo, The Music of the Night, con- 
tains one of Lloyd Webber’s most daring 
dissonant endings. Overt classical refer- 
ences abound: Cats has a fugue, the Dance 
section of Song & Dance is an extended set 
of variations on Paganini’s 24th Caprice, 
and Phantom boasts an intricate sextet 
called Prima Donna that is reminiscent of 
Donizetti. (Song & Dance played for 13 
months in New York City. It was cobbled 
together from Lloyd Webber's song cycle 
Tell Me on a Sunday and Variations, a 
piece for cello and rock ensemble original- 
ly written for Julian.) Eclectic it may be, 
but Lloyd Webber's best work has synthe- 
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sized his disparate influences into the con- 
vincing, natural expression of a classically 
trained child of the rock revolution. 

That child was born into a rambling, 
bohemian flat in London’s South Ken- 
sington neighborhood. At three Andrew 
began studying the violin; later he took up 
the piano and horn. “It was extremely 
noisy around our house,” remembers 
Brother Julian. “I'd be scraping away on 
the cello, and Andrew would be bashing 
away on the piano.” Adding to the happy 
din was John Lill, now a well-known Brit- 
ish concert pianist, who was a member of 
the Lloyd Webber household and, more 
than anyone else, steered Andrew toward 
concerts and operas. 

Andrew wrote his first tune at nine, 
and three years later began mounting 
mock musicals in a toy theater whose 
Stage was an old record turntable. At 
about this time, an aunt whetted his theat- 
rical passion when she took the boy to see 
South Pacific, which remains his favorite 
musical. At 14 he won a scholarship to 
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Chills, Thrills and Trapdoors 


hat would provide the most stimulating change of pace 

after Starlight Express’s romance of the rails? For An- 
drew Lloyd Webber it was the sweep and dash of pure old- 
fashioned romance. He found it in French Novelist Gaston 
Leroux’s 1910 thriller Le Fantéme de | Opéra, long a standby 
for stage and screen adaptations (no- 
tably Lon Chaney’s 1925 silent horror 
film). The version devised by Lloyd 
Webber and Librettist Richard Stil- 
goe dispensed with much of the nov- 
el’s narrative superstructure to focus 
on two characters: the gruesomely 
disfigured genius who haunts the Par- 
is Opéra and the young Swedish so- 
prano, Christine Daaé, who is the ob- 
ject of his unholy affections. 

As the principal lyricist, Lloyd 
Webber chose Charles Hart, 26, a 
novice who had only one previous, 
unperformed musical to his credit; in 
counterbalance, the composer tapped 
the veteran director Hal Prince, 59, 
who had contributed so much to the 
success of Evita. Lloyd Webber com- 
posed the role of Christine with his 
wife Sarah Brightman’s crystalline 
voice and fragile Pre-Raphaelite 
looks in mind. The trick was casting 
the Opera Ghost. His choice was Brit- 
ish Actor Michael Crawford, 45, 
whom he had heard sing in the 1979 





Phantom’s soaring tenor line. “I had only to hear the first 
eight or so bars to know that Phantom was something quite 
special,” he says. “The score sent chills down my spine the 
first time I heard it, and still does. Andrew’s got me singing 
from the bottom of my heart to the top hair on my head.” 

For a while last year, it appeared that Brightman might 
not be allowed to repeat her role in New York. Actors’ Equity 
objected to her being cast in the Broadway production, rather 
than an American actress, on the 
ground that Brightman was not an 
international star. Lloyd Webber was 
furious. His implied threat of 
no-Sarah, no- Phantom eventually 
prevailed, but under an agreement 
with the union, Brightman will play 
Christine for only six months. To pre- 
serve her voice, she will appear in six 
of the eight weekly performances; 
American Patti Cohenour will sing 
the other two. (Crawford’s contract is 
for nine months and all eight perfor- 
mances.) Brightman was philosophi- 
cal about the compromise. “I would 
have been disappointed because I 
worked on that part for three years, 
and I created it,” she said. “I might 
have disliked seeing another actress 
taking over all the things I worked 
out, but I would have gone on to the 
next thing. It’s stupid getting annoyed 
in this business.” 

Like Cats and Starlight Express, 
though, Phantom is likely to prove 
“castproof,” for much of its attrac- 
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London show Flowers for Algernon 
and who had appeared in such films 
as A Funny Thing Happened on the 
Way to the Forum and The Jokers. “The moment I saw him 
with Sarah at dinner for the first time, I knew there was no 
point in discussing the casting any further,” remembers Lloyd 
Webber. “The way he hypnotized her with his view of what he 
thought the Phantom could be . . . I just tiptoed off and left 
them. I phoned Hal and said, ‘It’s cast.’ ” 

Crawford, who had trained as a boy soprano under Com- 
poser Benjamin Britten, responded immediately to the 


In rehearsal: Phantom, soprano and composer 


tion lies in its spectacular coups de 
théatre inspired by Victorian stage 
machinery. Among the highlights: a 
boat gliding across a gloomy underground lake, and a chan- 
delier that appears to crash onto the audience at the end of 
Act I. The multiple trapdoors that create many of the illu- 
sions—there are 102 tiny ones to accommodate the candles 
that rise from the gloom to illuminate the Phantom’s subter- 
ranean realm—are all controlled by computer. Says Will 
Bowen, assistant production manager in London: “The gloss 
is Victorian, but it took high tech to make it look that way.” 
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London's Westminster School and pro 
duced three now forgotten student shows 

Lloyd Webber attended Magdalen 
College at Oxford, in part because he had 
heard it harbored some of Britain’s most 
promising lyricists. But the man who 
turned out to be the Oscar Hammerstein 
to his Rodgers came in the person of Tim 
Rice, a London law student with a pen- 
chant for pop music. Introduced by a 
London publisher, the pair hit it off at 
once, and Andrew promptly dropped out 
of Oxford. To hone his technique, he en 
rolled at the Royal College of Music. His 
father, surprisingly, warned him not to let 
the school educate away his natural gifts 
and Lloyd Webber left after one year 

He and his new partner were an odd 
match: Rice tall, affable, gregarious; 
Lloyd Webber slender, introspective, sub- 
dued. Rice’s lyrics were hard-edged and 
cynical; Lloyd Webber's music lush and 
tuneful (“Tim can never write ‘I love 
you,’ ” says Lloyd Webber. “It’s always ‘I 
love you, but *"). Their first show, The 
Likes of Us, about a Victorian philanthro- 
pist named Dr. Bernardo, was never com- 
mercially produced; “square and dated 


explained Rice. For their next try they 
took some really dated material: the Old 
Testament 

The show was Joseph and the Amaz- 


ing Technicolor Dreamcoat, written in 
1967 for London’s St. Paul’s School, and 
it remains one of their most winning com- 
positions, Originally a 25-minute piece for 
the school’s younger boys, it was expand- 
ed for a performance at Central Hall 
Westminster, where by chance it was 
heard by Derek Jewell, a music critic for 
the London Sunday Times. His unexpect- 
ed rave led to a recording. Lloyd Web 
ber’s deft gift for parody (the Elvis hom 
age of Pharaoh's Story) and melodic 
invention (Joseph's moving anthem Close 
Every Door) captured a wide audience 
‘Without realizing it,” recalls Rice, “we 
were breaking new ground by forgetting 
about Rodgers and Hammerstein 

A false start with a show about Rich 
ard the Lion-Hearted sent Rice back to 
the Bible for inspiration, and he found it 
in the greatest story ever told. Jesus Christ 
Superstar was an instant hit, first as a sin 
gle pop song, then as a double album, fi- 
nally as a 1971 stage show in New York 
It was not the first rock musical—Galt 
MacDermot’s Hair preceded it, as did the 
Who's “rock opera” Tommy—but its im 
pact was extraordinary. Lloyd Webber 
hated Director Tom O’Horgan’s lurid 
heavenzapoppin’ staging, which featured 
a transvestite Herod, Judas in silver briefs 
and Christ emerging from a huge chalice 
clad in a $20,000 glittering robe. Christian 
as well as Jewish groups protested the 
show as offensive, but it ran for 720 per- 
formances before heading off to the West 
End and more than 20 other countries 

At about this time, Lloyd Webber 
married Sarah Tudor Hugill, whom he 
had met at a party when they were teen 
agers. As this partnership was formed, the 
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In Phantom, echoes of Salieri and Meyerbeer by a master of pastiche and parody 


other one in his life, with Rice, began to 
crack under the stress of Superstar. While 
Lloyd Webber felt embarrassed and hu- 
miliated by what he regarded as the “trav 

esty” of the New York production, the 
more phlegmatic Rice was content to let it 
run its course and enjoy the success. A few 
months later, when Rice dropped out of a 
treatment of P.G. Wodehouse’s unflappa 

ble butler, Jeeves, Lloyd Webber enlisted 
Playwright Alan Ayckbourn and put the 
show on the boards in Bristol. It eventual- 
ly closed in London after 47 perfor- 
mances—a failure that continues to ran- 
kle the fierce perfectionist 


he last Rice—Lloyd Webber show 
was also the best and the most 
daring: Evita. The authors were 
condemned for glorifying the 
right-wing Eva and Juan Peron, even 
though they intended the show as an alle- 
gory of the deteriorating political situa- 
tion in England in the mid-’70s. Like Su- 





perstar, Evita was first released as a 
record, The task of getting it onstage de- 
volved upon Director Prince; watching 


Prince put the show together turned out to 
be a most instructive lesson for Lloyd 
Webber. “When I came into Evita, there 
was no script, just a lot of numbers in a 
shape to tell a story,” remembers Prince 
‘We moved some numbers around and 
made a straight line, added tension and 
all the rest. To me this was a strange pro- 
cess of coming up with a show, working 
from an album backward.” Prince’s stark- 
ly effective staging echoed Lloyd Web- 
ber’s view of the music (“cold, cold, 
cold”) 

But not even Evita’s success could 
patch over the growing rift between com- 
poser and lyricist, and so they parted pro- 
fessional company. “I’m not as interested 
in working for the sake of working.” said 
Rice. “Andrew wants to be in the center 
of the musical-theater world all the time.” 
Since the breakup, Rice has had a modest 
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London hit with his Plantagenet saga 
Blondel and a major triumph in Chess, a 
cynical look at a championship chess 
match between a Soviet and an American 
that boasts a brilliant score by Bjérn Ul- 
vaeus and Benny Andersson, two mem- 
bers of the rock group ABBA. It is sched- 
uled for a Broadway opening in April, In 
1986 he reunited briefly with his former 
partner on a 30-minute private entertain- 
ment called Cricket for Queen Elizabeth’s 
60th birthday. 

Lloyd Webber was on his own in his 
next project, an audacious attempt to set 
T.S. Eliot’s Old Possum’s Book of 
Practical Cats to music. He 
turned to the innovative director 
Trevor Nunn and the brilliant 
designer John Napier to trans- 
form his plotless feline frolic into 
the spectacular Cats. Nunn 
found that the increasingly confi- 
dent composer's sense of musical 
structure was “fantastically the- 
atrical” and that what Lloyd 
Webber required of his collabo- 
rators was “ways in which his 
musical conception could be giv- 
en a narrative or some character 
validation.” 

Cats marked another notable 
departure for Lloyd Webber. 
During rehearsals he fell in love 
with Brightman, who was gam- 
boling as one of the show’s kit- 
tens after a stint as lead singer of 
the sexy rock group Hot Gossip. 
In 1983 his twelve-year marriage 
ended in divorce, and he wed 
Brightman the following year. 
Custody of the two children, 
Imogen, now 10, and Nicholas, 8, 
went to their mother 

Lloyd Webber’s next show, 
Starlight, which opened in Lon- 
don in 1984, was also directed by 
Nunn and designed by Napier, 
but this time the cooperative effort 
was less happy. What was con- 
ceived as a small collection of 
genre songs (pop, rock, mock- 
soul) for children, like Joseph, 
emerged instead as an overblown 
extravaganza that the composer, despite 
his initial enthusiasm for the production, 
later disowned. “It was a mistake to have 
put it anywhere near where it could be con- 
sidered a Broadway musical,” Lloyd Web- 
ber says, though he still defends it as a vehi- 
cle that brings to the theater people who do 
not ordinarily attend. Aside from the high- 
tech overkill of the staging, Lloyd Web- 
ber’s heart was not really in the writing; he 
had come too far from Joseph to be able to 
recapture the spontaneous joy of the earlier 
piece. Although he expected several singles 
from Starlight to top the charts, none did 
“That area of pop is probably no longer in 
my grasp,” he admits today 

Phantom, then, is the gauntlet that 
Lloyd Webber has thrown down to chal- 
lenge his critics to take him seriously. As 
lush and ornate as the Paris Opéra in 
which it is set, Phantom is the composer's 
most elaborate, beguiling score. It is also 











the most frankly operatic, not only in its 
parodies of period works by such compos- 
ers as Salieri and Meyerbeer but in the 
way it has been written. Like an opera, 
Phantom is almost entirely sung, and its 
characters are outfitted with sharply 
etched musical! motifs. Except for the title 
song, there is no rock music in the score; 
instead it is a sweeping, romantic evoca- 
tion of Belle Epoque Paris for coloratura 
soprano, lyric tenor and full-dress sym- 
phony orchestra 

Lloyd Webber believes music should 
drive a show, giving it life and shape, soul 
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Husband and wife after the London opening of Phantom 








bering Establishment vessels launched 
with much fanfare but quickly sent to the 
bottom under their own weight. Many op- 
era-house successes have come instead 
from composers outside the academic tra- 
dition. Sondheim's Pacific Overtures 
opened the season at the English National 
Opera last fall. Sweeney Todd has been 
performed by the New York City Opera 
Last year Evita was produced at the 
Staats-operette in Dresden 

Lloyd Webber’s forthcoming show, 
Aspects of Love, is not likely to be pro- 
duced at the Metropolitan Opera House 
_ any time soon, but it appears to 
= be the closest thing to a conven- 
tional opera he has yet com- 
posed. Based on the 1955 novel 
by David Garnett, a member of 
the Bloomsbury group, Aspects is 
an intimate chamber work that 
examines the lives and loves of a 
small circle of friends. “Aspects 
will come out closer in scale to a 
kind of Mozartian piece,” prom- 
ises the composer. “It will require 
from me a very firm technique, 
and the scenes will have to be far 
more set pieces of drama than 
anything I have done. So it is an- 
other move along.” 

The “move along” has been a 
professional tenet with Lloyd 
Webber, who leaves as little to 
chance as possible. His whole life 
and career can be seen in terms 
of his desire to master a situation 
then go beyond it. On the most 
basic level, there is his insistence 
on dominating everything relat- 
ed to his music. With a nose for 
business as keen as his faculty for 
churning out hits, Lloyd Webber 
keeps the reins of power tightly | 
in his hand. No matter where he 
is, he is often on the phone to the 
staff at his London-based pro- 
duction company, the Really 
Useful Group, or to one of the 
small number of theater profes- 
sionals who make up his de facto 








and heart. “Audiences in popular theater 
are much more prepared to surrender 
themselves to a composer going down the 
route of the opera,” he says. “In fact, they 
demand that the composer is more in the 
driver's seat than they did 15 years ago. I 
would never again give my score to a di- 
rector until I feel it is as near finished as I 
can possibly make it 


hat do we mean by op- 


ea era, anyway?” wonders 
Lloyd Webber. “And 
where does that put 


Phantom? Obviously there is a world of 


difference between Phantom and some- 
thing like Sugar Babies. But there is no dif- 
ference today between opera and serious 
musical theater.” Indeed, the line between 
the two forms is becoming increasingly 
blurred. Postwar operatic history is a Sar- 
gasso Sea of shipwrecked hulks, great lum- 


“Music is born into him. Without it, he wouldn't be Andrew.” 





stock company, among them 
Producer Cameron Mackintosh, 
Lyricist Black and Directors Nunn and 
Prince 

The Really Useful Group (the name 
derives from the Really Useful Engine, a | 
recurring phrase in the Wilbert Awdry se- 
ries of children’s books that enthralled 
Lloyd Webber as a boy) comprises a pro- 
ducing organization, a music-publishing 
company, a record division, a video com- 
pany, Aurum Press and the Palace The- 
ater London Ltd., the last a separate enti- 
ty that currently houses the London 
production of Les Misérables. Lloyd Web- 
ber is a nonexecutive member of the 
board (so is Rice) who owns about 40% of 
the stock but is not actively involved in 
management. When the company went 
public two years ago, he netted $20 mil- 
lion. He is also the company’s prime asset 
this is the third year of a seven-year con- 
tract under which anything he writes has 





to go to the Group 
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His gifts as an entrepreneur are formi- 
dable. “Andrew is a brilliant natural ex- 
ploiter of his own shows,” says Mackin- 
tosh, who co-produced Cats, Song & 
Dance and Phantom. “It runs parallel 
with his creative talent. He understands 
showmanship: knowing how to launch a 
song, finding the right artist to promote it, 
doing the right programs and interviews. 
All of these things he does with consum- 
mate skill.” Probably only Lloyd Webber 
could have written his Requiem as a me- 
morial to his father and then 
turned the Pie Jesu into a hit song 
(sung by Brightman and a boy so- 
prano) that climbed to No. | on 
the British charts. To some, that 
was marketing savvy; to others, 
tasteless calculation. “It was not in 
one’s head that one could have a 
Top Ten hit from a piece in Lat- 
in,” Lloyd Webber told a British 
interviewer. “But that doesn’t 
mean I’m not delighted that it 
happened.” 


eneath his deceptively 

placid public persona, 

Lloyd Webber seethes 

with artistic tempera- 
ment. In private, some of his ac- 
quaintances grumble about his 
explosive temper, but few dare to 
confront him, presumably be- 
cause of his power and influence. 
While his first wife was still mar- 
ried to him, she was quoted as say- 
ing, “He never relaxes. He likes to 
| have something to fuss about. He 
is exhausting to be with.” 

Choreographer Gillian 
Lynne, who worked with him on 
both Cats and Phantom, says, 
“Andrew always has one night 
| when he has a fit. He can become 
like a shark with anger. He is pas- 
sionate. But that is so much better 
than people who settle, isn’t it?” 
One such moment occurred dur- 
ing rehearsals for Starlight, when 
Lloyd Webber argued vehement- 
ly with Nunn over two bars of music the 
director had inserted in order to help the 
skaters negotiate a dangerous maneuver. 
Insisted Nunn: “You either have those 
bars, Andrew, or you'll have a few roller- 
skating deaths.” “O.K.,” Lloyd Webber 
shot back, “either we have deaths or I with- 
draw the score!” The composer prevailed 
(and the skaters survived). 

“I must be the most intolerable person 
to know because I think about music all 
the time,” says Lloyd Webber. His basic 
shyness and his air of indifference to most 
other subjects make him seem brusque 
and aloof. “Andrew is a very determined 
person, and he’s very competitive,” says 
his mother. “He has a one-track mind. He 
has a brisk manner and can be offhand. 
He has his difficult side—he has a temper 
and terrific swings of mood.” 

When engaged in a musical discus- 
sion, Lloyd Webber fairly bursts with en- 
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thusiasm, sometimes speaking so fast he 
begins to trip over his tongue. He can sit 
at the piano for hours, discoursing on 


| composers from Rodgers to Prokofiev. On 


more personal topics he is reticent. He is 
particularly uncomfortable about his per- 
sonal fortune and tends to scale down the 
size of his wealth and possessions. In fact, 
he is sometimes criticized for being tight- 
fisted with his money. (“Andrew thought 
he was broke when he was down to his 
last £3 million,” says one friend.) 


i 








At work on his new show last week with Lyricists Black and Hart 





of the more gossipy tabloids. The papers 
settled or retracted, and Lloyd Webber 
sent the money to various charities. 

No one denies that the Lloyd Web- 
bers’ temperaments make for a volatile 
mix. “We are both totally impractical be- 
cause we let our emotions take first 
place,” says Brightman. “Nothing is ever 
bottled up. If we feel something, we'll say 
it. It's wonderful, because you always 
know where you are with Andrew.” 
Where Andrew is quiet and reserved, 
Brightman is vivacious and open; 
where he favors conservative 
» Suits that match his Tory politics, 
» she tends to flamboyant costumes 
that round out her slim figure, 
luxuriant Burne-Jones tresses 
and alabaster skin. 

The marriage has thrust the 
pair into the social spotlight. Says 
one of Lloyd Webber's close asso- 
ciates: “Sarah IT has had quite an 
influence on his life. They have a 
certain life-style that he didn’t 
know before. They go to a lot of 
parties and first nights. They en- 
tertain quite a bit. Sarah I was 
very much a country wife in the 
traditional English sense. Sarah 
II is more outgoing, more florid. 
She is more Zandra Rhodes; Sa- 
rah I, more Burberrys.” 

Photos of the 20-year-old 
Lloyd Webber from the time of Su- 
perstar show an awkward, long- 
haired youth blinking uncomfort- 
ably in the spotlight of fame—the 
phantom of his own opera. Now, in 
Britain at least, he is the most 
prominent musical figure since the 
Beatles, a fixture on TV talk shows 
who is fussed over and clutched at 
whenever he walks down a street 
or sits in a restaurant. During his 
partnership with Rice, Lloyd 
Webber was content to let his more 





for the pair. “Tim was a natural 





Humming the stuff dream musicals are made of. 


His conversation, though, is an in- 
complete guide to the man: Lloyd Web- 
ber’s essence lies in his music. “I don’t 
think Andrew ever puts into words accu- 
rately what he thinks about anything,” 
Rice has said. “Yet he puts into music 
precisely what he thinks about something 
So you don’t have to listen to what he says 
but what he writes, which is probably why 
he is a great composer.” 

To Lloyd Webber's chagrin, his rela- 
tionship with his flashy wife has become a 
staple of London’s racy tabloids. Bright- 
man has been vilified as a “home wrecker” 
who came between Lloyd Webber and his 
first wife (referred to as Sarah I, while 
Brightman is Sarah II). Last year there 
were sO many breathless “exclusives” 
about shouting matches between husband 
and wife and an affair that Brightman was 
allegedly having with an old boyfriend that 
Lloyd Webber slapped libel suits on several 





performer,” remembers Lloyd 
Webber. “I was somewhat of an 
enigma. Since then I've had to learn to look 
ata camera, but I don’t dochat shows where 
I am supposed to be funny, nor do I have a 
desperate urge to do the Carson show. But 
when I need to talk about the work, it is a 
different matter.” 

Somewhat disingenuously, Lloyd Web- 
ber professes not to relish his new status, to 
be unaware of the impact his growing per- 
sonal fame will have on his box-office ap- 
peal. “In the end,” he insists, “it comes down 
to the quality of what you give them in the 
theater.” So it does. And on that basis the 
canniest show composer of our time has 
long since confirmed his standing. But the 
sure-to-be-smash opening of Phantom will 
doubtless confirm something else too. The 
awkward London youth has grown up, 
conquered Broadway and become what he 
once only envisioned: Andrew Lloyd Web- 
ber, Superstar. By Michael Walsh. Reported 
by Mary Cronin/New York, with other bureaus 


outgoing, voluble associate front | 
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Insurance people have to be ready 
for whatever comes across their desks. 


\t any moment, a tornado, a tidal wave or an avalanche of information can take 
the pe ople i in an insurance company by surprise. 

Thats why Fireman’s Fund chose IBM. Working closely together, Fireman’ 
Fund and a team of IBM specialists are deve loping the kind of computer systems an 
insurance company needs to help avoid disaster, both inside and outside the office. 

For instance, IBM’ E pert Systems Environment software he ‘Ips Fireman’ 
Fund put the knowledge of its most senior people into a computer. This means 
that others with less experience can access the judgment of an expert underwriter 
when analyzing a risk. 








IBM also designed an advanced office system to link Fireman's Fund 
headquarters in ( Sites nia to its branch offices across the country. It allows 
them instantaneously to share the most timely information on everything from 
the likelihood of a tornado in Kansas to a frost in Florida. 

With the support of IBM, Fireman’ Fund ean respond faster and more 
accurately to its customers’ needs. According to Fire "man's Fund Systems Vice 
President, Deems Davis,“IBM is our insurance policy. 

| Of course, whether you're in the insurance business. or any business, there's 
one thing you always have to be re ~ady for. Anything. 
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Giving the Talmud to the Jews 





An Israeli rabbi makes the sacred pages accessible to everyone 


ll of the spiritual, legal and cultural 

teaching that forms the heart of tradi- 
tional Judaism is contained in the massive 
sacred book the Talmud. Yet for most 
Jews that book is closed: without special- 
ized training, it has been impossible to un- 
derstand it. In a recent poll, 84% of Israeli 
Jews reported they had never read 
any of it. The reason is simple: the 
text is dauntingly complex. 

The written compilation of cen- 
turies of oral wisdom, the Talmud 
was completed 1,500 years ago in 
| two versions, named for their places 

of origin. The commonly used Baby- 
lonian text runs to 2.5 million words 
The Jerusalem (or Palestinian) Tal- 
mud, far less known, is half as long, 
bul many sections are so condensed 
as to be unintelligible. Its message 
was alive only for scholars and a 
handful of others. Now that is 
changing because a brilliant Ortho- 
dox rabbi named Adin Steinsaltz be- 
lieves Judaism is in peril if “an es- 
sential part of our people are cut off 
from the Talmud.” 

He is working to produce new 
editions of both Talmudic texts, a 
feat no scholar has ever attempted, 
and, at age 50, is well along on the 
monumental task. This summer his 

| Institute for Talmudic Publications 
will print Volume XX of the Bab- 
ylonian Talmud, the halfway point, 
with completion expected in 15 years. 
To date, nearly | million of the vari- 
ous books have been sold, and an 
English translation is planned. Last 
month the long-awaited first volume 
of the Steinsaltz Jerusalem Talmud 
| was issued. The first printing sold out 
| in a matter of days; a second ap- 





ther Avraham, a far-left socialist, was an 
early Zionist and proudly Jewish, but he 
kept any religious sentiments carefully 
concealed. Littke Adin read Lenin and 
Freud before his bar mitzvah. Later, how- 
ever, the family saw to it that he was tu- 
tored in the Talmud and attended a reli- 





Rabbi Steinsaltz in his Jerusalem office 





peared last week 

“He will stand like Rashi and 
Maimonides,” says Israeli Historian Zeev 
Katz, daring to compare the contempo- 
rary rabbi with the two great Jewish sages 
of medieval times. The assertion that 
Steinsaltz is a once-in-a-millennium 
scholar is particularly remarkable coming 
from Katz, a leader of Israel's association 
of secular humanists. But the diminutive, 
soft-spoken Steinsaltz inspires superla- 
lives from all Jewish factions. In recogni- 
tion of his achievements, he has just been 
named winner of the 1988 Israel Prize, his 
nation’s highest honor. The rabbi greeted 
the news with characteristic mirth: “Gee, 
one gets that a year before one dies.” 

A self-described “commuter between 
heaven and earth,” Steinsaltz did univer- 
sity work in physics and mathematics 
rather than rabbinics and had a rigidly 
secular upbringing in Jerusalem. His fa- 


Once an agnostic, now a once-in-a-millennium scholar 


gious high school. Explained Avraham: “I 
don’t care if you are a heretic. I don’t want 
you to be an ignoramus.” 

Adin was bored at school and far more 
interested in the struggle to establish the 
state of Israel than in spiritual questions 
“T am by nature a skeptic,” he remarks 
But the youth who looked upon believers 
with disdain was slowly and inexplicably 
drawn to faith. “I never climbed high 
mountains or shot lions. The way to reli- 
gion was the beginning of an adventure, 
and a very big one,” he says. “It came to 
the point that this world was not enough.” 

Steinsaltz’s audacity was such that at 
age 27 he decided to create a modern Tal- 
mud. “It was a kind of hubris,” he admits 
Standard editions are virtually unread- 
able for nonexperts partly because the 
Hebrew is printed without vowel nota- 





ot 





tions or punctuation. And the work 
abounds with obscurities. Two commen- 
taries are customarily printed alongside 
the text to assist understanding, but they 
raise further questions because they are 
centuries old 

Braving the ire of traditionalists, 
Steinsaltz inserted vowel marks and punc- 
tuation. He also translated Aramaic sec- 
tions into modern Hebrew and explained 
the numerous words from other languages 
that crop up. Even more boldly, he wrote 
his own commentary to appear with the 
, two classical ones and provided a 
f= wealth of explanatory notes. Twelve 
» typefaces had to be used to help 
readers sort out the various catego- 
; ries of material 

Once the first Babylonian vol- 
ume appeared in 1967, opposition 
among the ultra-Orthodox melted 
away. Today most Israelis agree 
with Hebrew University’s Shmuel 
Shilo: “You can now read the Tal- 
mud the way any book is read. It is 
now a popular work.” The director 
of the pluralistic World Union of 
Jewish Students, Daniel Yosef, says 
that “Steinsaltz has taken the study 
of the Talmud out from behind the 
closed doors of the yeshiva and giv- 
en it to all of us.” 

In frail health (his spleen was re- 
moved in 1980), Steinsaltz nonethe- 
less puts in days of 16 hours or more, 
much of them at the word processor, 
where he uses software he designed 
for handling Hebrew. Working in an 
old stone house near his Jerusalem 
apartment, where he lives with his 
psychologist wife and three chil- 
dren, he is helped by a devoted, low- 
paid group of 15 to 18 disciples. On 
the side, he has written everything 
from a detective novel to a celebrat- 
ed work of mystical thought, The 
Thirteen Petalled Rose. Steinsaltz 
also presides over two synagogues 
and two yeshivas and is a popular 
lecturer and radio speaker. “He is 
good at everything but raising mon- 
ey,”’ laments one New York City support- 
er of the Talmud project. “Every time I 
bring a potential donor, he goes for the 
man’s soul, not his pocket.” 

The Steinsaltz Jerusalem Talmud, be- | 
gun in 1976, is likely to prove even more 
important than the Babylonian, since the 
text has never before been available with 
a satisfactory commentary. To make the 
notorious Jerusalem passages readable, 
Steinsaltz is interpolating words into the 
text, marking additions in a lighter type- 
face so readers can discern the original 
He has no idea how long it will take to fin- 
ish the Jerusalem version. There are many 
sources of information on the Babylonian, 
he explains, but “with the Jerusalem I am 
almost alone.” But then, Steinsaltz is al- 
most unique as well. —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Marlin Levin/Jerusalem 
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The Poet As a Young Corpse 


CHATTERTON by Peter Ackroyd; Grove; 234 pages; $17.95 





THE FAMILY ROMANCE OF THE IMPOSTOR-POET THOMAS CHATTERTON 
by Louise J. Kaplan; Atheneum; 301 pages; $24.95 


Eo by applause, the teenage 
performer runs off to the big city. But 
his early popularity vanishes as quickly as 
it arrived. Increasingly isolated and desti- 
tute, he takes a chemical overdose and 
dies before his 18th birthday. Only then is 
his talent recognized. 

This prototype of the self-annihilating 
artist seems yet another casualty of the 
rock culture; in fact, Thomas Chatterton 
perished in a London garret in 1770. Pon- 
dering the tragedy, William Wordsworth 
labeled him “the marvellous boy,” and 
Samuel Johnson burbled, “It is wonderful 
how the whelp has written such things.” 
Not all the appraisal was so rhapsodic. 
Horace Walpole called Chatterton “an in- 
stance that a complete genius and a com- 
plete rogue can be formed before a man is 
of age.” Genius because Chatterton’s 
verses were so prodigious, rogue because 
the young poet once wrote in an archaic 
style, artificially aged the 
paper, then claimed to have 
discovered the works of a 
bogus I 5th century monk. 

Ambition and false 
identity, suicide and post- 
humous fame: these are the 
ingredients of high ro- 
mance, and it is no wonder 
that investigators periodi- 
cally ransack the material 
of Chatterton’s brief ca- 
reer. The latest is Briton 
Peter Ackroyd, 38, biogra- 
pher of TS. Eliot and a 
novelist who specializes in 
the blending of history and 
imagination. In Hawks- 
moor he shuttled between 
the 18th century and the 
present. Chatterton ven- 
tures deeper into the time 
warp. It unfolds in contem- 
porary England, concludes 
in the late 1700s and dal- 
lies in the Victorian epoch 
when an artist named 
Henry Wallis painted a 
dramatic portrait, now in 
the Tate Gallery, of the 
poet as a young corpse. 
The model for Chatterton 
was also an apprentice 
| writer: George Meredith. 

Not long afterward, Wallis 
ran off with Meredith's 
wife Mary Ellen. 

This tumult of passion, 
literature and coincidence 





tradition, and so does Ackroyd. The pro- 
tagonist of his crowded and exuberant 
novel is another cursed poet, Charles 
Wychwood. One afternoon he comes 
across an old painting showing the mar- 
vellous boy as a middle-aged man. Curi- 
ous, he begins to pore over some obscure 
manuscripts. They suggest that Chatter- 


| ton faked his early death, then continued 


to write more verse under more assumed 
names, among them William Blake and 
Thomas Gray. “The greatest plagiarist in 
history?” inquires a colleague. “No!” 
Wychwood argues. “He was the greatest 
poet in history!” 

Or the greatest con artist. Throughout 
the narrative, nothing is as it seems. 
Wychwood's employer is an author who, 
it turns out, has plagiarized her books. His 
wife works for an art gallery where the 
paintings are palpable forgeries. Mean- 
while, as the narrative flashes forward 


Excerpt 





belongs in the Dickensian 
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George Meredith as Thomas Chatterton in Henry Wallis’ 1856 painting 


It was with a kind of pity that Wallis looked at 
the face of Meredith, which had become the face 
of Chatterton in death—not pity for himself at finishing 
the work, but pity for the thing he had created. This gar- 
ret he had painted had become an emblem of the 
world—a world of darkness, the papers scattered across 
the floor its literature ... the extinguished candle its 
source of light and heat. He had not realised until now 
that this was his true vision. But then he laughed out 
loud at his own sorrow: this was his triumph, after all. 
This was his unique creation. Neither he nor 


Chatterton could now wholly die. —Chatterton 














and back, parallel lies are occurring in 
other times and places. Meredith is being 
deceived; so are those who subscribe to 
the Chatterton myth. 

Ackroyd sometimes overstates his 
satire of scholarship and art—Chatter- 
ton’s death by poison comes not out of de- 
spair but in the hope of finding a cure for 
the clap. Yet the poet himself is a poi- 
gnant re-creation, and the supporting cast 
of irrepressible eccentrics might have 
tumbled from a chapter of Pickwick Pa- 
pers. On a train, Wychwood literally de- 
vours a novel, rolling the pages into balls 
and popping them into his mouth, 

But fate has added an even more bi- 
zarre twist to the story of the poet’s death 
and afterlife. Ackroyd is cited in a new 
nonfiction work, The Family Romance of 
the Impostor-Poet Thomas Chatterton, by 
Psychologist Louise J. Kaplan. Examin- 
ing the causes of plagiarism, she quotes 
Eliot's biographer: “As Ackroyd says, 
there is a ‘continual oscillation between 
what is remembered and what is intro- 
duced, the movement of other poets’ 
words just below the surface of his own.’ ” 

So, just as Meredith plays a part in 
Ackroyd’s book about Chatterton, Ack- 
royd has a walk-on in Kaplan’s. If the ac- 
cretion of historical detail were all, this 
would be a superlative evo- 
cation of the England of 
George III. But Kaplan’s 
aim is psychobiography, 
and her narrative attempts 
to press a free spirit into a 
Freudian mold. She rings 
in a psychoanalyst to tes- 
tify on mind and motive: 
“Those who have not been 
able to project their Ego 
Ideal onto their father ... 
grant themselves their 
missing identity by differ- 
ent means, creation being 
one among others. The 
work thus created will 
symbolize the phallus, the 
gap in the identity being 
likened to castration.” 

This is not conscious 
comedy, but at times its hu- 
mor surpasses anything in 
Ackroyd’s far more appeal- 
ing and sympathetic work. 
Yet each author provides | 
the same service: turning 
the reader back to the 
damned youth who wrote, 
“Since all my Vices magni- | 
fy’d are here,/ She cannot 
paint me worse than I ap- | 
pear,/ When raving in the 
Lunacy of ink,/ I catch the 
Pen and publish what I 
think.” A ghostly presence 
hovers over both books, 
and the sound it emits is the 
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ringing echo of the last 
laugh. —By Stefan Kanfer 
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Machiavellian 


IKE THE SOLDIER 
by Merle Miller 
Putnam; 859 pages; $24.95 


he first time Dwight Eisenhower met 

General Bernard Law Montgomery 
in 1942, the irascible British commander 
outranked the American newcomer and 
made no secret of his feelings on the mat- 
ter. Required to give Eisenhower a brief- 
ing, he arrived very late and said, “I'm 
sorry I'm late, but I really shouldn't have 
come at all.” While Montgomery ap- 
proached a wall map with his pointer, Ei- 
senhower lit a Cigarette. Without turning 
around, Montgomery stopped his briefing 
and demanded, “Who's smoking?” 

“Tam, sir.” said Eisenhower 

“Stop it,” said Montgomery, still not 
turning around, “I don’t permit it here.” 

Eisenhower flushed deeply but said 
nothing as he snuffed out his cigarette 

That was an example of how he 
learned to get along with the British. 

Merle Miller, who died shortly after 
finishing this mammoth book last year, 
achieved his greatest success with his oral 
biographies of Presidents Truman and 
Johnson. He obviously knows a good sto- 
ry, and he admires his hero. Though a 
number of Eisenhower's fellow com- 
manders in World War II regarded him 
mainly as an international “board chair- 
man,” Miller, himself a combat corre- 
spondent for Yank, sees Eisenhower as a 
consummate politician and diplomat 
whose mixture of heartiness, cunning and 
charm helped hold together a fragile mili- 
tary coalition. “He was most complex,” 
Miller writes. “Dwight Eisenhower could 
and did outsmart, outthink, outmaneuver, 
outgovern, and outcommand almost any- 
body you'd care to name, including Win- 
ston Churchill, Charles de Gaulle, and 
yes, even Franklin Roosevelt, I don't 
know that he ever read Niccolo Machia- 
velli or La Rochefoucauld, but he prac- 
ticed what they preached.” 

These were skills that later served Ei- 
senhower well in the White House, but 
Miller believes he learned them all in the 
Army. Even his bumbling incoherence at 
press conferences was a trick that West 
Point cadets called “bugling.” using many 
words to say very little: as a general, his 
written orders and instructions were clear 
and forceful 

Miller writes as though his view repre- 
sents some kind of radical reassessment 
That may have been so for a liberal like 
Miller, but his judgment is actually coming 
to be pretty much the conventional wis- 
dom. History has been kind to Dwight Ei- 
senhower, virtually reversing Mark An- 
tony’s declaration that the evil that men do 
lives after them, the good is oft interred 
with their bones. All but forgotten now is 
the Eisenhower who spent much of his 
presidency playing bridge and golf, who 
collected handsome presents from rich 
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Eisenhower: history has been kind 


friends, who presided over an era that is 
still synonymous with complacency and 
sloth. The same amnesia covers many of 
his policies. Forgotten, too, is the Eisen- 
hower who was reluctant to enforce the 


| Supreme Court's desegregation decisions, 


who would not stand up to Senator Mc- 


| Carthy or oppose the spread of blacklist- 


ing, who bequeathed Richard Nixon to the 
country. Just about all that history remem- 
bers is a patriotic soldier who kept Ameri- 
ca prosperous and at peace. And that, the 
triumph of the image Eisenhower devel- 
oped during his Army years, is perhaps 
just as it should be By Otto Friedrich 


Sleazy Street 


AFOOT IN A FIELD OF MEN 
by Pat Ellis Taylor 

Atlantic Monthly Press 

166 pages; $6.95 





ith a haircut, a couple of breath 
mints, and wearing its job-hunting 
clothes, this bluesy ramble about being 
down but not quite out in Texas might 
pass as the loosest-jointed novel in years. 
As things are, call it a collection of related 





Taylor: $50 ahead of perdition 








| she has also taken in Pauline, who has five 


| Chaos, at least. And lurking about Pau- 





*| stories, some short, some tall, and some 


too lackadaisical to stand up and be mea- 
sured, Good stuff, anyway. whose major 
virtue is that it is extraordinarily lifelike. 
Which is to say, messy, disorganized, con- 
trary, repetitious, tacky, funny, if you are 
in the mood for that sort of thing—and in 
need of laundering. 

The narrator and central figure. who 
has the same name as the author, is weak 
on men and money, strong on children 
and survival. She is 40 or so and a fierce 
lover of her layabout poet Leo, a cashiered 
college professor. She wants to write and 
also likes to smoke a little dope. In the 
meantime, she keeps the necessary $50 
ahead of perdition (banked under the rug 
of the one-room roach farm she shares 
with Leo and her grown son Morgani) by 
soldiering for an office-temporaries outfit. 

She is a curious watcher of her own 
slightly out-of-focus life, preserved from the 
swamps of resentment and depression by 
mild fatalism and the occasional joint. Epi- 
sodes are sifted and examined, but not re- 
tailed as anecdotes. Some really are conven- 
tional stories, or nearly so, with shape and 
some sort of resolution, Two or three are | 
wholly shapeless, like twelve months out of | 
twelve in the real world. The narrator meets | 
a renowned Indian healer named Rolling | 
Thunder, and nothing happens; then a 
crazed and menacing religious cultist, and 
nothing happens again. Even when the nar- 
rator’s brain-dazed brother, an outlaw bik- | 
er, kills a man in a braw|—something hap- 
pens here, certainly—the fact comes out 
only as an aside, as part of a moody, trou- 
bling description of his skirmish with a 
bored psychiatrist at a VA hospital. The au- 
thor’s sound instinct is to play against the 
dramatic. There is no resolution of the 
brother's predicament. You are missing the 
point if you try to watch one chunk of carrot 
in the roil of this Sleazy Street stew (the 
phrase is from a country-funk song lyric in 
praise of downward mobility: “It's coffee in 
the pot and a dirty sugar spoon/ it’s towels 
on the floor of a dirty bathroom/ and a 
smell like me and a smell like you/ all 
mixed together in a Sleazy Street stew.” 

Leo the poet gets disgusted and leaves, 
comes back, then leaves again. You can’t 
blame him. Pat, as she admits, is over- 
playing her role of Mother Courage as 
Kelly Girl. Not only does she now have 
her own three children living with her, 


kids and a pregnant German shepherd 


line are a violent estranged husband and a 
homicidal ex-husband. This, furthermore, 
is not the book’s Act II, in which the plot 
is supposed to get complicated; it is Act 
III, when everything is supposed to settle 
down and make sense 

Will it all end serenely? Of course not. 
Will Leo resurface, maybe to have anoth- 
er birthday party with Pat and Morgani., 
all bivouacking in their tiny van parked at 
a curb in Austin, living happily ever after 
or until arrested for loitering, whichever 
comes first? Hope so. — By John Skow 
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If youre seriously concerned 
about controlling plaque, 
when it gets right down to it, 
who do you believer 
Your dentist and hygienist? 


Or your television. 





For more information, call 1-800-962-2345. 








When your dog is more 
than just a pet, you want to 
feed him more than just a 

“dog food” 

That's why Purina devel- 
oped a very special dog 
food that embodies the kind 
of nutritional care you want 
to give your dog. 

It's Purina O.N.E® brand 
dog food. Short for 

“Optimum Nutritional 
Effectiveness: 


“Tnever had adog 
when I was a kid. I’m 
making up for lost 
timewith Sneakers? 

It's special because it's 
made with high quality ingre- 
dients, like real chicken, 
wheat and rice. And it’s free 
of things that don't benefit 
your dog, like artificial 
colors and flavors. 

It’s special because it con- 
tains more protein and 
energy per ounce than the 
leading dry dog food. 

And special because it's 
highly digestible. Which 
means your dog can utilize 
more of the good things 
that are in it. 

Your dog | 
will think it’s 
special, too. 

In taste 
tests Purina 
O.N.E. was 
preferred by 
dogs over 
the leading 
national dry that onedog. 
dog foods. _ oe 

So if you love your dog so 
much you feel you can’t do 
enough for him, here's a 

j way to come Close. 


. longer heater bves™ © Ralston Purina ( 
. - 
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It not only says you've arrived. It also says you'll get home. 


A Range Rover, clearly, says a lot about 
the individual who owns one. 

Its interior speaks volumes about 
high standards 

Lavish armchair seating and uphol- 
stery, a spectacular stereo and now, even 
an optional sunroof all comment on a 
dedication to things refined. 

Range Rover's exterior reveals an 
eye for beauty. As a matter of fact, it was 
exhibited at no less than the Louvre as an 
example of elegant design. 


Spending $33,000-plus for a 4X4 
indicates more than wealth, however. 

It also shows a healthy regard for 
practicality. For there are very few vehi- 
cles as extraordinarily capable as a 
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RANGE ROVER 


Range Rover. 

Its V-8 engine, 4-wheel drive and 
superb suspension can carry you home 
securely and smoothly through snow, 
rain, mud and the most obstinate of 
Nature's obstacles. 

Call 1-800 FINE 4WD for the name 
of a dealer convenient to you. And test 
drive the vehicle that speaks highly of its 
owners. 

Almost as highly as they speak 
about it. 
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Back on the March at CBS News 





ven Aaron Altman, the hapless net- 

work correspondent in Broadcast 
News, could not have imagined a worse 
nightmare than the one that befell CBS on 
Sept. 11. The news division had already 
weathered a truly awful year of layoffs, 
dissension and drooping ratings. Then, on 
that memorable Friday, network techni- 
cians switched to a studio in Miami for 
the CBS Evening News with Dan Rather, 
only to find an anchor chair without Dan 
Rather. He had left the set minutes be- 
fore, miffed that coverage of a U.S. Open 
tennis match was running over. The result 
was an unprecedented six 
minutes of empty air time. 
The black screen was a hu- 
miliating symbol for TV’s 
most troubled news divi- 
sion. But it turns out to have 
marked a nadir followed by 
a swift and surprising turnaround. 

Just four months later, activity and 
spirits al CBS News are higher than they 
have been since Laurence Tisch took con- 
trol of the company 16 months ago. 
Rather's disappearing act was followed 
almost immediately by an upsurge in the 
Evening News ratings, courtesy of a Sep- 
tember change in measuring the audi- 
ence. In late November the low-rated 
Morning Program, an empty-calorie con- 
fection that replaced the CBS Morning 
News, was canceled afier 104 months, 
and its time period was given back to the 
news division. Next week the network 
will introduce an ambitious new docu- 
mentary series, 48 Hours. Added to 60 
Minutes and West 57th, that will give CBS 
three full hours of news programming in 
prime time—more than any other net- 
work present or past. 

“We have gone from defense to of- 
fense,” says David Corvo, executive pro- 
ducer of the new CBS This Morning, “from 
reductions to production.” The manic re- 
bound from depression has its ironies: af- 
ter laying off 230 news staffers last year, 
the network has now added more than 
100 to handle the increased program- 
ming. Cynical insiders note that the de- 
parted have been replaced by less expen- 
sive newcomers: “Producerettes, we call 
them,” says one survivor. Tisch sees the 
renewed signs of life as proof that his cost 
cutting was justified. “It was painful,” he 
says, “but we've come out stronger for it.” 

Perhaps so. 48 Hours, which will air 
Tuesdays at 8 p.m. EST, could be the most 
innovative prime-time news series since 
60 Minutes debuted in 1968. The show 
will focus on a single subject each week, 
with all shooting done in a two-day period 
and much of it presented in raw chunks 
with minimum narration. For an upcom- 











New shows and rising ratings make the network feel good again 


ing hour on the city of Miami, for exam- 
ple, CBS cameras follow, among others, a 
Latin real estate agent tooling around 
town in his limousine and drug agents 
fruitlessly combing a suspected smug- 
gler’s boat. “The aim,” says Executive 
Producer Andrew Heyward, “‘is to let the 
viewer experience the story firsthand as it 
unfolds, the way reporters do.” 

Other segments in preparation in- 
clude looks at a big-city airport (Denver's 
Stapleton) and a hospital (Dallas’ Park- 
land Memorial). But the producers intend 
to be flexible enough to switch at the last 
minute from a scheduled 
show to one covering a ma- 


Rather, Heyward and Stringer at work on 48 Hours and, inset, new a.m.-show logo 








In the down-and-up saga, an adrenaline surge is blotting out memories of the nadir. 


jor breaking story. With Rather as anchor 
and a full-time staff of 48 (no fooling), 48 
Hours has already given the whole news 
staff an “adrenaline surge,” says News 
President Howard Stringer. 

While 48 Hours seeks to break new 
ground, CBS This Morning is merely trying 
to recapture lost territory. After the em- 
barrassing Morning Program, the new 
show has been a welcome addition just by 
looking normal. Though it is still fishing 
for its personality, Co-Anchors Kathleen 
Sullivan and Harry Smith are smooth and 
genuine (he more than she). The news 
content is relatively high, the tone com- 
fortably mellow and the audience slightly 
larger. The chief problem: luring star-cal- 
iber guests away from the more popular 
Today and Good Morning America. 

The CBS Evening News, meanwhile, is 
enjoying its ratings windfall. Last summer 
TV's former No. | newscast fell to an ig- 





nominious third place. Then the A.C. 
Nielsen Co. converted to its new people- 
meter system (in which participants 
punch buttons rather than fill out diaries 
to record their viewing), and the program 
jumped back up to No. 1. Rather, who on 
the air showed the stress of troubled 
times, appears reinvigorated and relaxed, 
and the show has an attractive new set 
and swelling theme music. In an effort to 
give the newscast a further boost, corre- 
spondents from 60 Minutes will start 
showing up for weekly stints as analysts; 
Mike Wallace is set for this week. 

Despite the latest happy twist in CBS 
News’ running soap opera, staffers re- 
main wary. “The general mood is up,” re- 
ports one producer, “but there is a glim- 
mer of concern as to how sincere this all 
is, or how permanent.” Though the jazzy 
magazine program West 57th has sur- 
vived its harshest critics and done some 
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solid journalism, its ratings on Saturday 
night remain low. 48 Hours will have a 
similarly tough job winning viewers in its 
difficult Tuesday slot. CBS, in a tight race 
with ABC for second place in the prime- 
time ratings, will find it hard to stick with 
the shows if no one tunes in. 

But news hours cost only $500,000 or 
so, less than 60% of a typical entertain- 
ment show. And in the increasingly bruis- 
ing TV environment, network executives 
are anxious to stress what they believe ca- 
ble and other competitors cannot 
match—CBS’s news prowess. “We just 
can't think of every program in terms of 
dollars and cents,” says Tisch. “Hit pro- 
grams come and go, but CBS News is an 
institution that I hope is going to be here 
for the next 100 years.” Aaron Altman— 
or Edward R. Murrow—could hardly 
quarrel with that. — By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Naushad S. Mehta/New York 
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R emember the 1980s? They had movie 
stars then. Burt Reynolds was the 
hot-shot hero with a good ole boy’s heart. 
Richard Pryor was the clown who mined 
laughter from his own black rage. Molly 
Ringwald was the teen queen who knew 
that growing pains could hurt like an all- 
over, seven-year toothache. 

By 1987, though, things had changed: 
shooting stars can be falling stars too. 
And sometimes audiences can get along 
very nicely without stars at all. Only three 
of the year’s ten top box-office hits could 
be called star vehicles, and each of them 
fronted a performer who seemed a cor- 
rupted form of one of the earlier models. 
Arnold Schwarzenegger in Predator: in- 
stead of an amiable hunk like Reynolds, 











Cinema 
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Fun couples: Reynolds and Minnelli in Rent-a-Cop, Ringwald and Batinkoff in For Keeps? 


Nights of the Falling Stars 


Some familiar faces try to rediscover their old box-office magic 


an incredible hulk, muscle-bound and 


soul-bare—Robo-star. Eddie Murphy in | 


Beverly Hills Cop IT:instead of the wailing 
bantam Pryor, a strutting rooster, increas- 
ingly aloof from his genial gifts. Michael 
J, Fox in The Secret of My Success: instead 
of the teen queen, a yuppie pup, too eager 
to make it, too hungry to charm. He was a 
scrubbed-up version of the rich preppie 
Ringwald usually ditched in the last reel. 
Meanwhile, Reynolds and Pryor kept 
making movies, but no one paid much at- 
tention. (Remember Malone? Critical 
Condition?) Reynolds occupied himself as 
director at his dinner theater in Jupiter, 
Fla., and as executive producer of the TV 
game show Win, Lose or Draw. Pryor re- 
treated into the shadows of his fading ce- 











lebrity. Both stars made bigger news ap- 
pearing with Johnny Carson or Barbara 
Walters to refute stories that they were ill 
with AIDS. Ringwald switched mentors, 
leaving John Hughes, who had made her 
a star with Sixteen Candles and Pretty in 
Pink, for Warren Beatty. It didn’t work. 
Their film, The Pick-Up Artist, was the 
Ishtar of youth comedies: better than its 
rep, but still a resounding flop. 

And now that the big Christmas films 
have made their mint, each of these for- 
mer reliables tiptoes into town with a new 
movie designed not to stir a sensation but 
to fill booking dates. Pryor’s film, Moving, 
is a comedy about a mass-transit engineer 
who loses his job, relocates to the Idaho 
ruburbs and declares war on his “neigh- 
bor from hell” (Randy Quaid). Among 
the cast are Saturday Night Live's Dana 
Carvey, SCTV’s Dave Thomas and the 
World Wrestling Federation's King Kong 
Bundy. Behind the camera is Alan Met- 
ter, who directed Rodney Dangerfield’s 
1986 hit Back to School. Since Moving was 
unavailable for screening last week, we 
can only wish Pryor good luck. Reynolds 
and Ringwald, though, may need the 
power of prayer. Their new pictures, 
Rent-a-Cop and For Keeps?, indicate that 
these engaging stars face a tough battle to 
win back their old fans. 

Reynolds has gone back to basics. He 
played a policeman on TV's Hawk and 
Dan August and in the films Hustle and 
Sharkey’s Machine. In Rent-a-Cop, he is 
Church, a good detective in bad odor be- 
cause of a fatally botched drug bust. 
There's a psychopath (James Remar, all 
hollow-eyed menace) on the loose, and 
only a chatty tart (Liza Minnelli) to lead 
Church to the killer. While Minnelli 
wears earrings the size of headlights and 
puts way too much spin on every line of 
dialogue, Reynolds relaxes into his role. 
He has become the Perry Como of action- 
movie stars, never wasting a motion or 
spending emotion. As written by Dennis 
Shryack and Michael Blodgett and direct- 
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Up, Up 
and Away 


How high is up? It might be 
better to ask how high movie 
ticket prices can rise, because 
the sky seems to be the limit. 
In December two theater 
chains raised prices from $6 to 
$7 at 48 screens in Manhat- 
tan. That follows a jump from 
$5 (or $5.50) to $6 in the 
spring of 1985 and means 
New Yorkers are paying per- 
haps 40% more than they 
were 2 years ago for their 
Saturday night at the movies. 


So far, the fare hikes have 
been confined to the Big Ap- 
ple. Cineplex Odeon, the Ca- 
nadian-based chain that first 
raised the tariff, claims it has 
no plans to boost prices at its 
1,614 other screens in North 
America. In Hollywood, as 
well as in Washington, Boston 
and Chicago, $6 is still tops, 
while $5.50 gets you through 
the door in Houston, and $5 is 
the limit in Atlanta and 
Cleveland. But Gordon Craw- 
ford, a California entertain- 
ment analyst, predicts that by 
the end of 1988 fans in Los 
Angeles will be paying $7. 
Some Angelenos seem san- 





guine at the prospect. “Movies 
are better than ever,” says Bob 
Singer, 32, standing in line for 
Moonstruck, “and I don't 
mind paying more for a better 
product. So why don't they 











New York’s Mayor Koch 


waTT¥ 3 Aun 


just reduce the price of pop- 
corn a dollar and call it even?” 

New York’s Mayor Ed- 
ward Koch wants to call it 
quits. He stood in front of two 
East Side cinemas last week, 
yelling “Scab!” at those who 
were bold enough to pay the 
admission. Nobody listened. 
Broadcast News was a sellout 
and Nuts was not. The mes- 
sage: people pay to see the 
films they want to see—and 
can’t be paid to see the others. 
Indeed, the mayor broke his 
own boycott to see /ronweed, 
which, he complained to Va- 
riety afterward, “wasn't even 
worth $5.” a 
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ed by Jerry London, Rent-a-Cop rarely 
rouses itself beyond cliché; it looks con- 
tent to mark time till it hits the less de- 
manding venue of pay cable. This is the 
kind of no-frills, no-surprises movie that a 
box-office champ could coast on, but that 
greases an ex-champ’s skids. 

For Keeps?—or Molly Ringwald Gets 
Pregnani—tries much harder. The movie 
juggles conflicting moods and humors in 
its tale of two high school seniors who 
must face every parenting crisis before 
they are old enough to vote. Darcy (Ring- 
wald) and Stan (Randall Batinkoff) are 
bright, sensitive teens—he wants to be an 
architect; she’s a fledgling journalist— 
with a romantic sense as high as their SAT 
scores. On a weekend camping trip, Stan 
serves Darcy wine out of a thermos, toasts 
“Here’s to forever” and gazes up with her 
at the stars through the plastic skylight of 
the tent he’s designed. But when the unex- 
pected baby boom comes, Stan is flum- 
moxed: “Maybe we could put it up for 
abortion?” And when he determines to 
keep the child, his father (Kenneth Mars) 
reminds him: “You had a gerbil last year. 
You forgot to feed it. It died.” 

Though Screenwriters Tim Kazur- 
insky and Denise DeClue try hard to play 
fair, For Keeps? still trumpets a tattered 
teen-movie message that only the young 
think clearly and feel deeply. Darcy’s 
mom (Miriam Flynn) does get to display 
some wistful despair—‘Sooner or later, 
everybody leaves,” she says, referring to 
family and pals as well as lovers, “that’s 
what love's all about”—but in general she 
is a snooty shrew. Director John G, Avild- 
sen (Joe, Rocky, Neighbors) relies mostly 
on his young star to bring passion and bal- 
ance to the piece. And Ringwald, in a hos- 
pital scene with her mom, proves she can 
still deliver the best movie tantrums since 
Margaret O'Brien hit puberty. It is possi- 
ble that this Two Kids and a Baby will win 
audiences who went for last year’s flock of 
natal-attraction movies. But Molly Ring- 
wald still has to wonder: Will they love me 
for keeps the way they did when I was in 
the Pink? — By Richard Corliss 














Fowl play: Daffy meets a se-duck-tress who needs some exorcise in The Duxorcist 


Daffy’s Back 


A cartoon legend shines again 


T alk about your comebacks. This char- 
acter was a star from the moment he 
was hatched in 1937. Through every comic 
humiliation that befell him—whether get- 
ting vamped by a transvestite rabbit or 
fricasseed by an irate hunter—he dis- 
played the bravura resilience ofa born los- 
er. This master thespian could play an ex- 
istential hero (Duck Amuck),a base canard 
(You Ought to Be in Pictures), a hard- 
breathing hoofer (Show Biz Bugs) or a 
World War II draft dodger (Draftee Daffy). 
Wily farceur, dynamite showman, he 
made 126 pictures before retiring in 1968. 
For years he could be seen only on kiddie 
TV shows or—oh, the ignominy of it all!— 
commercials. But now he has returned, 
pretty much in triumph, to the big screen. 
Daffy Duck in The Duxorcist. Wow! 

Daffy was not real, of course—just a 
sheaf of drawings flipped past the eye at 
24 frames per second, But the comic art- 
istry of such directors as Chuck Jones and 
Bob Clampett made Daffy and the other 

















denizens of the Warner Bros. cartoon 
barnyard seem as vivid as Sly Stallone 
and twice as funny. They surely seemed so 
to Greg Ford, a scholar-evangelist who 
has mounted cartoon retrospectives at 
museums and revival houses. Last year 
Warners hired him and Animator Terry 
Lennon to write and direct the little black 
duck’s comeback vehicle, a 7 min. 41 sec. 
parody of The Exorcist and Ghostbusters. 
GHOULS R US reads the legend on 
Daffy’s office window. He’s just the spook 
sleuth to help a comely se-duck-tress who 
needs some exorcise. There are homages 
aplenty to the old cartoons—lascivious 
bulging eyes, deft wordplay (in pig Latin) 
and that bizarre sound effect that suggests 
a gargoyle gargling—and laughs aseveral. 
The pace lags in spots, but any lulls allow 
the viewer to savor the glory of full, hand- 
drawn animation. And Daffy is as raffish 
as ever, talking like Freud or stalking like 
Groucho, At the end, three ghostly 
Shmoos chase Daffy down the street as his 
exorcised client drawls a warm, “Y'all 
come back now, y’hear?” Anyone who 
grew up on Warners cartoons is likely to 
say the same to Ford, Lennon and their 
wondrous little Daffy redux. —R.C. 








Milestones 





AILING. Nora Astorga, 41, Nicaragua’s Am- 
bassador to the U.N.; with cancer; in Ma- 
nagua. She became a heroine of the Sandi- 
nista revolution in 1978 when she lured 
General Reynaldo Pérez Vega, a close ad- 
viser to Nicaraguan Dictator Anastasio 
Somoza Debayle, to her bedroom, where 
his throat was cut by assailants. 


HOSPITALIZED. Mike Mansfield, 84, U.S. 
Ambassador to Japan since 1977, former 
Democratic Senator from Montana and 
majority leader from 1961 to 1977; for cor- 
onary bypass surgery; in Washington. The 
venerable diplomat is the longest-serving 
US. envoy to Japan. 


DIED. Pete Maravich, 40, Hall of Fame bas- 
ketball guard who set college scoring rec- 





___ 


ords; of heart disease, while playing a 


pickup game; in Pasadena, Calif. Dubbed 
“Pistol Pete,” Maravich set the N.C.A.A. 
scoring record of 3,667 points, at Louisi- 
ana State University from 1967 to 1970. 
In his ten-year N.B.A. career he played 
for the Atlanta Hawks, New Orleans (lat- 


| er Utah) Jazz and Boston Celtics. After 


retiring in 1980, Maravich became a 
health enthusiast and a born-again Chris- 
tian. His final words before being strick- 
en: “I'm really feeling good.” 


DIED. Trevor Howard, 71, craggy-faced 
British actor who lent an air of author- 
ity to more than 70 films; of influenza 
and bronchitis; in Bushey, England. 
Howard’s career began with a succes- 
sion of romantic roles, most memorably 
as the lovesick doctor in David Lean’s 
bittersweet Brief Encounter. His later 














parts included that of the sensible 
British Major Calloway in Graham 
Greene's classic thriller The Third Man. 
In the 1962 remake of Mutiny on the 
Bounty he portrayed the dictatorial 
Captain William Bligh opposite Marlon 
Brando’s Fletcher Christian. Said How- 
ard of his craft: “I’m happiest when I’m 
working. It’s where my mates are.” 


DIED. Gaston Eyskens, 82, former Belgian 
Prime Minister who led five governments 
in the period from 1949 to 1972; in Lou- 
vain, Belgium. Eyskens headed the gov- 
ernment that in 1960 ceded independence 
to the Belgian Congo, now Zaire. In the 
1970s his governing coalition revised the 
constitution to allow more cultural and 
economic autonomy for the nation’s 
Flemish- and French-speaking areas. 
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TOYOTA GENUINE SHEET METAL 










PROTECT YOUR 
TOYOTA IN A BIG WAY. 
KEEP IT ALL TOYOTA. 





There's Nothing Like The Real Thing. 


Toyota Genuine Sheet Metal is big on quality. Your 
insurance company is obligated to restore your Toyota to 
its original condition. In a move to cut costs, they can also 
cut quality by specifying imitation parts. The only sure 
way to maintain the quality of your Toyota is to specify 
Genuine Toyota Body Parts that preserve the integrity of 
your Toyota design. Toyota Sheet Metal maintains 
maximum corrosion protection, fits right, looks right. . . 
and your original equipment warranty remains intact. 


Insist on Genuine Toyota Sheet Metal over imitation parts. 
Because there's a big difference. And because theres 
nothing like the real thing. 


TOYOTA QUALITY 


© 1988 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. WHO COULD ASK FOR ANYTHING MORE! 




















When oil prices plummet- 
ed a few years back, a lot of 
Texans felt the friction. Now 
even some of the state’s 
wealthiest citizens are coming 
up dry. In Houston, renowned 
Heart Surgeon Denton Cooley, 
67, is nearly down to his Dr. 
Dentons. The transplant spe- 








Broke: John Connally in Texas 


pire collapsed, filed for bank- 
ruptcy last week: he owes 
creditors $99.4 million. Also in 
Houston, former Texas Gover- 
nor John Connally, 70, is plan- 
ning a Texas-size garage sale 
“It’s not easy to see your pos- 
sessions of a lifetime headed 
for an auction,” he told report- 
ers. Connally, who likewise 
lost his shirt in real es- 
tate, has already sold off 
two homes and herds of 
cattle and quarter horses 
to pay creditors. The auc- 
tion next week, expected 
to raise $2 million to $3 
million, includes paint- 
ings, antique furniture, 
china (14 sets), personal- 
ized saddles and even his 
brass nameplate from the 
Governor's office. Muses 
the upbeat former Gover- 
nor: “It’s not a sin to 
be rich anymore—it’s a 


” 


miracle! 








After 27 years of 
pumping out hits, from 
Proud Mary to Private 
Dancer, America’s most 
aerobic rocker wants to 
hang up her high heels 
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VADAS 


and miniskirt. “I’m tired of 
singing,” declared Tina Turner, 
48, at a press conference in Rio 
de Janeiro. “I want to do some 
talking.” Specifically, Turner 
plans to build on a film career 
that has so far featured roles in 
Tommy and Mad Max Beyond 
Thunderdome. At the moment, 
though, she is still stirring 
them up on her sold-out world 
tour. Last week in Buenos 
Aires, exuberant fans broke a 
few rules too many: over 100 
were arrested for disorderly 
conduct and drunkenness. Be- 
tween dates, the tornadic 
Turner found time for an ener- 
getic samba. How do Latin 
rhythms compare with rock 'n’ 


| roll? “Hot,” she huffed. 


January is the traditional 


| month for pundits to single out 





cialist, whose real estate em- | 





Revved up in 
ay 


the best and worst of the previ- 
ous year. But what about the 
ho-hum and in-between? The 
Colorado-based Millard Fill- 


more Society, a group of 300- | 


odd—very odd—underachiev- 
ers who honor the so-so spirit 
of the 13th President, last week 
announced its annual awards 
The 1987 Medal of Mediocrity 
went to Televangelists Jim and 
Tammy Faye Bakker, who were 
cited for their 
dearth.” And, although he’s 
riding high in the Iowa polls, 
Senator Gary Hart was given the 
society’s Blazing Saddle 
Award with a special Cowpie 
Cluster for his political blun- 
ders. Alas, Society Vice Presi- 
dent Phil Arkow pronounces 


Rio: Tina Turner gives the 


SE.” 


Gas 
a: 












“life after | 





| year for mediocrity. This year, 
he hopes, will be more middle- 
of-the-road. 


After a two-season chill on 
paying free-agent players 
whopping salaries, baseball 
teams are once again swinging 
with their checkbooks. Lead- 
ing the American League: the 


signed former St. Louis Cardi- 
nal Slugger Jack Clark, 32, to a 
two-year package that could be 
worth as much as $4 million. 
| Says the laconic Clark, who 
has swatted 229 homers in 13 
| seasons: “I’m coming over here 
to do some hitting.” New 
| York’s National League Mets 
are also pleased by the deal 


samba a twirl during her South American tour 
OST dl = 
e 








Changing stripes: Jack Clark, left, with Yankee Manager Lou Pinella 


1987 to have been a lackluster | Clark’s absence will weaken ri- 
val St. Louis. Says Met First 
| Baseman Keith Hernandez: “It 





makes the thoughts of a sub- 
way series even that much 
more possible.” Save those to- 
kens, Keith. 





Jerry Rubin has left for 
Wall Street, Timothy Leary has 


| joined the lecture circuit, and 
New York Yankees, who have | 


last week another countercul- 
ture hero stepped down from 
the barricades. Still sporting 
pigtails, American Indian | 
Movement Activist Russell 
Means, 48, declared that AIM, 
the organization he helped 
found two decades ago, had 
“worked itself out of a job.” 
Said Means: “We have turned 
around from a people totally 
decimated to a _ people 
who are flexing their sov- 
> ereign muscles.” Means, 
an Oglala Sioux, started 
flexing in 1973 when he 
. led the uprising of hun- 
dreds of Indians on a res- 
ervation in Wounded 
Knee, S. Dak. He spent a 
year in prison for rioting 
and later re-emerged as a 
candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent on a ticket with 
Hustler Magazine Mogul 
Larry Flynt. The next 
chapter? He plans to 
spend more time at home 
on the Arizona Navajo 





‘ 








reservation promoting 
Indian business and lan- 
guage programs and 
completing his autobiog- 
raphy, titled Where 
White Men Fear to 
Tread. —By J.D. Reed | 
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Welcome 
Back to 


Viet Nam 


Returning natives and vets 
are booking package tours 





Since last April, several hundred 
Americans have picked an unlikely vaca- 
tion spot: Viet Nam. Among the travelers 
on one recent package tour was Paul Wit- 
teman, TIME’s San Francisco bureau chief. 
A report on his adventures follows: 


he photos in the travel brochure 
promise exotic scenes of rare beauty: 
coarse sand beaches curve seamlessly 
toward the horizon; delicate, silk-draped 
women smile alluringly. But upon landing 
at an eerily empty Tan Son Nhut airport, 
there is no escaping the stark reminders of 
conflicts past: the olive-drab Chinook heli- 
copters, C-130s and C-47s lie cheek by 
cowl off the tarmac. This is no Club Med. 
This, ladies and gentlemen, is the Socialist 
Republic of Viet Nam, a recent and tenta- 
tive entrant in the lucrative global sweep- 
stakes known as the tourist industry 
A trip to Viet Nam is not for every- 
one. But for those who choose to go, there 
are infrequent flights from San Francisco 
on Philippine Airlines. Others may trickle 
in via Bangkok. “The business is there,” 
says Fred Lemnitzer, the airline’s tour 
and promotions manager in the U.S. “We 
fought the French and they visit,” ob- 
serves Tour Guide Nguyen Viet Hai of the 
government tourism office in Saigon 
“Why not the Americans?” 
The mix of intrepid voyagers usually 
includes returning U.S. veterans and nat- 
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the week before Saigon’s collapse. Tearful 


| returning Vietnamese are nervous about 


Bicycles and billboards: the bustling scene near the central market in downtown Saigon 


First trip home: Tran Thi Thuc of Kalamazoo, Mich., who left her native land in 1975, explores the 


uralized American citizens, born in Viet 
Nam. “It’s nice, flying into Saigon, not 
having to sit on a flak jacket,” says Bob 
Handy, 55, of Santa Barbara, Calif., who 
served a year in Chu Lai with the Ma- 
rines. “I’m going back because it’s a beau- 
tiful country.” Like most of her fellow 
Vietnamese-born travelers, Tran Thi 
Thuc, 49, a health-care worker from Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., was hoping to visit rela- 
tives. “I have not seen my mother since | 
1975,” she says, recalling a hasty depar- 
ture with her husband and two children 


reunions outside the terminal at Tan Son 
Nhut now occur regularly, although many 


how they will be received. Manila-based 
Tour Operator Johnathan Nguyen, a nat- 
uralized American, offers reassurances. 
“Overseas Vietnamese, welcome back,” 
he exclaims at a briefing session during a 
stopover in the Philippines. “You will be 
treated like a king with your dollars.” 
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Nguyen’s highly organized tours, 
planned with the enthusiastic cooperation 
of the Hanoi government, begin in teem- 
ing Saigon. Arriving there in the “high 
season”—the relatively dry period from 
November to May—can pose a few logis- 
tical problems. Travelers from the Soviet 
Union and East bloc countries, seeking a 
winter refuge, come in droves. As current 
allies, they have the clout to book the 
downtown hotels, while Americans are 
often relegated to the Tan Binh, a tedious, 
hour-long pedicab ride from downtown's 
central market. Among the scant diver- 
sions of the place: tasty, small loaves of 
French bread, pint bottles of dreadful 
Vietnamese vodka and a nearby tennis 
club. For a pack of American cigarettes, 
the local pro will cheerfully run you into a 
puddle of perspiration on the single ce- 
ment court 

With a little luck, even Americans 
may find themselves a spot at one of five 
downtown hotels that the Vietnamese 
generously rank as first class. The old Sai- 
gon Palace on Nguyen Hue Street may be 
the best of the lot, but guests must still 
share the “sunny terrace” on the hotel 
rooftop with brown rats the size of squir- 
rels. Consequently, one does not tarry ro- 
mantically over cocktails. 

Fortunately, the charms of Saigon are 
not the country’s only attractions. The one- 
week tour features a day-trip to Cu Chi, site 
of a war museum, two days at the beach re- 
sort of Nha Trang and an excursion to the 
former French hill station of Dalat. All this 
for $2,000, including round-trip airfare 
from San Francisco. The two-week tour | 
($3,000) adds stops at Danang, Hue, Ha- 
noi, Haiphong and Ha Long Bay. Guides 
and transportation in a cramped van are 
part of the package, along with overnight 
accommodations in Manila. 
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beaches near Nha Trang, on the South China Sea 


Ke OK 


At Cu Chi, an hour northwest of Sai- 
gon, government tour guides fire their 
only major barrage of propaganda. In a 
lecture complete with pointer and dia- 
grams, Nguyen Viet Hai, 33, details how 
ingenious Viet Cong escaped detection by 
US. soldiers by hiding out in a network of 
narrow, subterranean tunnels. Next, visi- 
tors are invited to go below ground and 
taste the claustrophobic flavor of tunnel 
life for themselves. The guides hasten to 
point out that the passageways have been 
enlarged to accommodate Caucasian visi- 
tors. Before the group descends, Hai re- 
cites the tunnel dwellers’ motto: “When 
you walk without footmarks, when you 
talk without a sound, when you cook 
without smoke, that is how you survive.” 
After a few—interminable—minutes 
most visitors are eager for a peek at the 
sky. “I see the light at the end of the tun- 
nel,” says Kevin McKiernan, 43, of Santa 
Barbara, sardonically echoing the phrase 
from two decades earlier that became a 
derisive wartime cliché. As the van pulls 
away from the site, children born a de- 
cade after the last G.I. had packed his 
gear, run along behind, calling out in Eng- 
lish, “Hey, Joe!” 

For most of the group, the subsequent 
three-day excursion to Nha Trang and 
Dalat provides a calming change of pace, 
Route |, the two-lane highway linking 
Saigon with Hanoi, dips toward and away 
from the South China Sea on its way 250 
miles up the coast. The van passes 
through places remembered dimly as 
wartime datelines. Phan Thiet, Phan 
Rang and Cam Ranh Bay, now a Soviet 
naval base, appear then recede outside the 
van’s windows. Frequent ambushes and 
well-placed mines rendered many sec- 
tions of Route | impassable to U.S. forces 
and the French military before them 
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Now a Manhattan-like roadscape of pot- 
holes and flooded-out bridges merely 
makes for fanny fatigue. Roaming chick- 
ens, dogs, cows, ducks, water buffalo and 
humans further obstruct the journey. Says 
Hal Kataoka, 36, of San Mateo, Calif. 
“The horn is the most important accesso- 
ry on this van.” 

After the tour group registers at the 
Thang Loi (victory) hotel in 
Nha Trang, a block from 
the sea, there are two days 
to body surf in the warm, 
gentle swells, drink coconut 
milk and eat traditional 
lau soup and spicy crab, as 
well as view the massive 
brick Cham temples dating 
from the 10th century. Fol- 
lowing dinner, group activi- 
ty generally ceases, allow- 
ing for solitary strolls 
or modest forays to local 
markets, where simple 
wood handicrafts and fresh 
fruit are available 

The climb from the 
coast through Ngoan Muc 
Pass brings travelers to a 
plateau strewn magnifi- 
cently with poinsettia trees 
the size of small maples, all in bloom. A 
thousand varieties of orchid are said to 
grow in the province, and mimosa vines 
with delicate, mauve flowers climb innu- 
merable trellises. At the 52-room Dalat 
Palace Hotel, completed in 1923, Head- 
waiter Hoang Van Tu serves meals, as he 
has since 1942 to the likes of Charles de 
Gaulle, Madame Ngo Dinh Nhu and even 
the Emperor, Bao Dai himself. There is 
nothing imperial about the hostelry today, 
but the mosquito netting hanging from the 
massive teak bed is skillfully patched and 
blessedly intact. A mile away horses graze 
near a sand trap on the golf course Ameri- 
cans designed and built for R. and R. so- 
journs in the ’60s 

The gradual descent back to Saigon’s 
heat is broken by a pause in Bao Loc to buy 
the renowned local tea and an unscheduled 
pit stop in a teak grove. The van with the 
small U.S. flag on the windshield startles 
villagers and city folk alike. Americans are 
a rare species in Viet Nam, and most are 


Silence and solitud 


os, 
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Examining a Viet Cong tunnel 


le: a Buddhist monk prays at Saigon’s elaborate Xa Loi pagoda 


mistakenly greeted in Russian by children 
and adults. But when the reply is “Nyer 
Lien-So, Mee’ (Russian-Vietnamese pid- 
gin for “Not Soviets, Americans”), Viet- 
namese, especially in the South, do happy 
double takes. This is in part due to an econ- 
omy that once benefited mightily from a 
seemingly endless flow of dollars. “Before, 
there were many Americans and good 
lips,” says one Saigon bar- 
= tender who now makes the 
equivalent of $10 a month. 
“Now with the Lien-So, 
there is only ‘Thanks.’ ” 

If the Vietnamese seem 
enthusiastic about Ameri- 
can tourism, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is distinctly less so 
Washington does not offi- 
cially recognize the regime 
in Hanoi, and the Treasury 
Department enforces rules 
that hobble travelers and 
prevent tour operators from 
advertising. Members of the 
Vietnamese community in 
the US. may feel further 
discouraged from making a 
visit: supporters of Nguyen 
Cao Ky, former Vice Presi- 
dent of South Viet Nam 
now in exile in California, insist that a 
trip to the homeland abets the enemy 

For those who are not discouraged by 
all this, there are other caveats. The wait 
for a visa to visit Viet Nam can be exasper- 
atingly long, and doctors recommend an 
arm-numbing array of shots against ty- 
phoid, cholera, tetanus and diphtheria, as 
well as the weekly malaria pill while in- 
country. A few other words of advice are in 
order. Leave your preconceptions at home; 
pack instead medical supplies for most in- 
testinal contingencies (don’t drink the wa- 
ter, peel all the fruit) and a healthy toler- 
ance for inconvenience (no toilet paper or 
light bulbs). Credit cards and traveler's 
checks are useless; leave home without 
them. Bring cash but not bundles. The 
maximum value of goods purchased to take 
home cannot exceed $100, and there is little 
to buy. Viet Nam is a banquet primarily for 
the mind, richly sautéed in historical reso- 
nances. And despite those resonances, the 
reception is remarkably warm. & 
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Essay 
Pico lyer 


Of Weirdos and Eccentrics 


harles Waterton was just another typical eccentric. In 

his 80s the eminent country squire was to be seen clam- 
bering around the upper branches of an oak tree with what 
was aptly described as the agility of an “adolescent gorilla.” 
The beloved 27th lord of Walton Hall also devoted his distin- 
guished old age to scratching the back part of his head with 
his right big toe. Such displays of animal high spirits were 
not, however, confined to the gentleman’s later years. When 
young, Waterton made four separate trips to South America, 
where he sought the wourali poison (a cure, he was con- 
vinced, for hydrophobia), and once spent months on end 
with one foot dangling from his hammock in the quixotic 
hope of having his toe sucked by a vampire bat. 

James Warren Jones, by contrast, was something of a 
weirdo. As a boy in the casket-making town of Lynn, Ind., he 
used to conduct elaborate funeral services for dead pets. Lat- 
er, as a struggling preacher, he went from door to door, in 
bow tie and tweed jacket, selling imported monkeys. After 
briefly fleeing to South America (a shel- 
ter, he believed, from an imminent nucle- 
ar holocaust), the man who regarded 
himself as a reincarnation of Lenin set- 
tled in Northern California and opened 
some convalescent homes. Then, one hu- 
mid day in the jungles of Guyana, he or- 
dered his followers to drink a Kool-Aid- 
like punch soured with cyanide. By the 
time the world arrived at Jonestown, 911 
people were dead. 

The difference between the eccentric 
and the weirdo is, in its way, the differ- 
ence between a man with a teddy bear in 
his hand and a man with a gun. We are 
also, of course, besieged by other kinds of 
deviants—crackpots, oddballs, fanatics, 
quacks and cranks. But the weirdo and 
the eccentric define between them that 
invisible line at which strangeness ac- 
quires an edge and oddness becomes 
menace. 

The difference between the two starts with the words 
themselves: eccentric, after all, carries a distinguished Latin 
pedigree that refers, quite reasonably, to anything that de- 
parts from the center; weird, by comparison, has its mongrel 
origins in the Old English wyrd, meaning fate or destiny; and 
the larger, darker forces conjured up by the term—Mac- 
beth’s weird sisters and the like—are given an extra twist 
with the slangy, bastard suffix -o. Beneath the linguistic 
roots, however, we feel the difference on our pulses. The ec- 
centric we generally regard as something of a donny, dotty, 
harmless type, like the British peer who threw over his Cam- 
bridge fellowship in order to live in a bath. The weirdo is an 
altogether more shadowy figure—Charles Manson acting 
out his messianic visions. The eccentric is a distinctive pres- 
ence; the weirdo something of an absence, who casts no re- 
flection in society’s mirror. The eccentric raises a smile; the 
weirdo leaves a chill. 

All too often, though, the two terms are not so easily dis- 
tinguished. Many a criminal trial, after all, revolves around 
precisely that gray area where the two begin to blur. Was 
Bernhard Goetz just a volatile Everyman, ourselves pushed 
to the limit, and then beyond? Or was he in fact an aberra- 
tion? Often, besides, eccentrics may simply be weirdos in 
possession of a VIP pass, people rich enough or powerful 

























enough to live above convention, amoral as Greek gods. El- 
vis Presley could afford to pump bullets into silhouettes of 
humans and never count the cost. Lesser mortals, however, 
must find another kind of victim. 

To some extent too, we tend to think of eccentricity as 
the prerogative, even the hallmark, of genius. And genius is 
its own vindication. Who cared that Glenn Gould sang along 
with the piano while playing Bach, so long as he played so 
beautifully? Even the Herculean debauches of Babe Ruth 
did not undermine so much as confirm his status as a legend. 

Indeed, the unorthodox inflections of the exceptional 
can lead to all kinds of dangerous assumptions. If geniuses 
are out of the ordinary and psychopaths are out of the ordi- 
nary, then geniuses are psychopaths and vice versa, or so at 
least runs the reasoning of many dramatists who set their 
plays in loony bins. If the successful are often strange, then 
being strange is a way of becoming successful, or so believe 
all those would-be artists who work on eccentric poses. And 
_if celebrity is its own defense, then many 
E a demagogue or criminal assures himself 
that he will ultimately be redeemed by 
é the celebrity he covets. 
= All these distortions, however, ig- 
“nore the most fundamental distinction 
Sof all: the eccentric is strange because 
ghe cares too little about society, the 
= weirdo because he cares too much. The 
feccentric generally wants nothing more 
=than his own attic-like space in which 
=he can live by his own peculiar lights. 
The weirdo, however, resents his out- 
cast status and constantly seeks to get 
back into society, or at least get back at 
it. His is the rage not of the bachelor 
but the divorce. 

Thus the eccentric hardly cares if he 
is seen to be strange; that in a sense is 
what makes him strange. The weirdo, 
however, wants desperately to be taken 

as normal and struggles to keep his 
strangeness to himself. “He was always such a nice man,” 
the neighbors ritually tell reporters after a sniper’s rampage. 
“He always seemed so normal.” 

And because the two mark such different tangents to 
the norm, their incidence can, in its way, be an index of a 
society’s health. The height of British eccentricity, for ex- 
ample, coincided with the height of British power, if only, 
perhaps, because Britain in its imperial heyday presented 
so strong a center from which to depart. Nowadays, with 
the empire gone and the center vanishing, Britain is more 
often associated with the maladjusted weirdo—the orange- 
haired misfit or the soccer hooligan. 

At the other extreme, the relentless and ritualized nor- 
malcy of a society like Japan’s—there are only four psy- 
chiatrists in all of Tokyo—can, to Western eyes, itself 
seem almost abnormal. Too few eccentrics can be as dan- 
gerous as too many weirdos. For in the end, eccentricity is 
a mark of confidence, accommodated best by a confident 
society, whereas weirdness inspires fear because it is a 
symptom of fear and uncertainty and rage. A society 
needs the eccentric as much as it needs a decorated frame 
for the portrait it fashions of itself; it needs the weirdo as 
much as it needs a hole punched through the middle of 
the canvas. 
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THIS NEW SHAPE MOVES LIKE THE WIND 
EVEN IN THE RAIN. 





MERCURY TOPAZ. Introducing the all-new shape of all- sole and you have power at all four wheels—for a significant 
wheel drive. It conquers the wind as well as the weather. The _ increase in traction. (However, this system is not designed for 
redesigned shape of the four-door Topaz directs the force _ off-road use.) To make you feel even more secure, there's our 


of the wind to help keep the car The Shape YouWantTo Be In. 6-year/60,000-mile limited power- 


pressed to the road for better con- train warranty. Certain restrictions 
trol. For times when that road is covered MERCURY and a deductible apply. Ask to see a copy of 
with rain, mud, snow or ice, Topaz offers the all-wheel- it at your dealer. For more Topaz information, call 


drive option. Just press a switch on the overhead con- Uf j toll-free 1 800 822-9292. Buckle up-together we can save lives 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


16 mg oar” <P mg nicotine av. Oe cae FIC Report Feb 05 
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